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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Honey Containers 


Friction-top Pails, 60-lb. Cans, Modernis- 
tic, Skep, and Plain Jars, Paper Cases, 
Cartons, and Wrappers for Comb Hon- 
ey, Cartons for Shipping Single 60-lb. 
Cans of Honey, Cartons for Shipping 
Six 5-lb. Pails of Honey. 

Everything you need to market your 
honey—is carried at our warehouse in 
the central shipping point of 
New York, with overnight truck shipment 
to most points. 

5-lb. pails, in lots of 50, $3.45; in lots 
of 500, $32.00; 1,000 and over, $62.00 per 
1000. 

Send for our special container price list 
and booklet, “How to Sell Honey.” 

We are still rendering old combs and 
cappings. Send yours to us! We pay the 
highest market price for wax. Our com 
plete terms will be sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


Syracuse 








Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Beekeepers order early again. 


WHY NOT? 


supplies 





Prices on bee may be 
higher next year. Beekeeping is a 
ready for a good 
Let 


will 


good business. Be 


endeavor next yeur. us know 


your requirements. We gladly 
quote on your list. 

We sell a complete line of con 
tuiners, too—a lot of them the 
best. It will be worth while to write 


and 
for our prices. 
Our Root Quality bee supply cata 


log and container price list are free. 
Ask for them. 





A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTICE! 


Honey Containers 
NEW! SAFE! SANITARY! 


The following new retail prices cancel 
our 1936 catalog prices on Tin 
Containers. 

Fresh stock, pure tin soldered pails. A 
brand new feature that will help sell the 
honey that you pack in tin. 

+ 
2'-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24.$1.13 
2¥2-lb. cans, per carton of 100.... 3.90 
5-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 12. 1.03 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... 3.50 
10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6. 82 
10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.... 5.05 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each. ...... 34 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans. 1.00 
+ 
F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 

+ 


Orders of $ 50.00— 5% Discount 
Orders of 100.00—10% Discount 
For a complete list of glass and paper 
honey containers, refer to our 1936 
catalog 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 





PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
to become dealers of Bee 
Write for informa 
GUARANTEED 


who wish 
keepers’ Supplies. 
tion. All 


SATISFACTORY. 


goods are 


--—falcon—y 
| Quality Produc® | 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 














HONEY LABELS, THIRTY DESIGNS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Honey Containers 
FRICTION TOP PAILS 


2%-lb., 5-lb., and 10-lb. sizes. 


5-GALLON TIN CANS 


Priced in bulk or in cases of 
two each. 


GLASSWARE 


5-oz., 8-oz., 16-o0z., 32-0z. and 
64-0z. Modernistic, and also one 
pint round jars. 


WINDOW CARTONS 


Neat and well made, best pack- 
age for your comb honey. 


645 








Announcement 


The Brand 
Capping 
Melter 


WILL BE SHOWN DURING 


PAPER CASES FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMB HONEY BEEKEEPERS’ 
Holding 24 sections each for 
1%” sections and 4x5 and 1%” CONFERENCE 


plain sections. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 


Both plain and decorated. 


TIN PASTE 


It sticks, packed in pints, quarts 
and gallons. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


610 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 














November 22 to 25, 1936 
AT THE 
CROCKETT HOTEL. 
San Antonio. Texas 


THE BRAND HONEY FARMS 
W. T. Brand, Mitchell, Nebr. 
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Honey 


Beeswax 


We buy white and amber extracted honey, 
also Fancy white comb honey. 


We buy wax for cash. Write for shipping tags. 


Old Comb 


We render wax from old comb and do the job 100%. 


Write for prices. 


Foundation 








We work wax into highest quality comb foundation at very rea- 
sonable prices. Send for price list. 


Bee Supplies 


Here is where we shine. Send us your list of requirements. We 
will quote you good prices. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Monthly Honey Market 
U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT amber to extra light amber blue curl, 5%4c¢; o: 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October). 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been generally clear, with prevail 
ing temperatures somewhat above normal. It has 
been very dry and early rains are badly need 
ed. A little honey is coming in from goldenrod 
and various weeds, and some honeydew honey. 
The warm weather has resulted in much activity 
on the part of the bees, and as nectar sources 
have been scarce they have been using up win- 
ter stores. T’he scarcity. of both sage and buck 
wheat is emphasized as the 1936 season draws 
to a close. The buckwheat flow probably did not 
average over 10-15 pounds to the colony, and 
few beekeepers report a sage flow of any size. 


The sage crop may not have been over 5 per 
cent of normal, with many reporting a com 
plete failure, and only occasional colonies as 
high as 12 pounds to the colony. Honey has 
been in slow to moderate demand during this 
period, with prices about the same as those of 


two weeks ago. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots 





or more per lb., f. o. b., southern California de 
livery points: Orange, extra white to water 
white, 6%c; white, 64%2-6%c; buckwheat-sage, 





~ 


extra light amber, 5 %c; light amber, 5'%2- 


5%c. The beeswax market is slightly stronger, 
with most lots bringing 20-22c; few, 22 %c per 
lb., delivered Los Angeles. Imperial Valley 


Bees are in good shape for winter, 
stores, though colonies are not as numerous as a 
year ago. Bees are being moved at least two 
miles away from pea fields to escape the danger 
of arsenical poisoning. No sales reported, Cen 


with ample 


tral California—Temperatures have ranged 
above normal, with several periods of warm 
weather in early October. Rainfall was negli 
gible. Blue curl is still yielding a little nectar 


but other plants are about over for the season, 
though occasional sunflowers, late alfalfa, cot- 
ton, puncture vine, jack clover, sunflowers and 
eucalyptus furnish some stores. Bees are in 
good shape for winter, with plenty of honey 
and pollen. Colonies are strong in number of 
bees, but brood rearing is about over. The hon 
ey market has been quiet with relatively few 
sales. Although more honey is being offered 
dealers are in buying and report a falling 
off in the volume moving into consumption. A 
fairly active demand from outside markets is 
reported, and considerable intermountain comb 
honey has been shipped from coast ports, prin 
cipally to the United Kingdom, during the past 


slow 


few weeks. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots ot 
more, per Ib., f. o,. b., central California deliv 
ery points Alfalfa-cotton and_  alfalfa-bean 
light amber to extra light amber, 5%4-5'2c: ex 
tra light amber to white orange, 64. -6%4« 
some beekeepers holding white orange for 7 
7%ec: light amber mixed flowers, 5-5%4¢; extra 
light amber buckwheat-sage, 5'%-5%c; light 
amber, 5% 5 3c The vield of buckwheat rang 
ed 10-15 pounds, with little mixture of sage and 
some yards yielding almost pure buckwheat 
Northern California—Warm weather has con 
tinued, with rainfall limited to thunder storms 
in the mountains. Bees are still working light 


ly on star thistle, spikeweed, and sunflower, but 
the season is over. With the market stronger 
especially on thistle honey, little trading has 
been reported and prices are firm to stronger 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more per Ib 

o. b., northern California delivery points 
Star thistle, white, 6c; extra light amber to 
white, 5%-6c; light amber to extra light amber. 
5%-5%c; some extra light amber, 5%c;; light 


casional 
been with good yellow wax 
at 22 mostly 22c¢ per Ib. f. o. b. « 
and northern California delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of 
are still working a little on 
bull thistle, French pink and 
many colonies do not appear well supplied 
honey for winter. A heavy 
reported in the Willamette 
be helpful for next year 
the fireweed territory is 
the yield now 
one-third of that of last year, Western 
reports « normal crop or larger from the 
lamette Valley south to the California 
Colonies in this section, however, are ofte 


lots, 
firm 


23e, 


Cascades 


wild bucky 


Valley, which 


of fine white qu 


5%ec. The market for beeswax has 
reported 


sold 


entral 


Bee s 


wheat 


dandelion, but 


with 


planting of vetch is 


1 will 


Although the crop i: 


tality 


appears to be only one-quarter to 
Oregon 


Wil 
line 
n low 


in pollen reserves. Sales reported of white fir: 


weed at 6%2-7e per lb.; amber various flower 
5%-5%c per lb. Buyers are offering 22c pet 
lb. delivered Portland for beeswax. East of 
Cascades——-In the Yakima and Kittitas valleys 
the weather has been warmer than normal and 
bees have been working actively on sweet clo 
ver, dandelion, goldenrod, aster and _ rabbit 


brush. However, with brood 


rearing also active 


winter stores are being consumed rather heavy 
ily. So far most colonies have adequate stores 
Extracting is about over. with the crop larger 
than that of last year. Demand for honey has 
been good, with price tendencies upward. Light 
amber to white extracted has sold at 7%e per 
Ib. in 60s; 8-8%¢ in small pails. In the Uma 
tilla Valley bees continue to work lightly o1 
rabbit brush and occasional other late flowers 


Stores are abundant and the supplies of polle: 





are much heavier than in the western part of 
the state. Sales reported of white extracted at 
6-6%4c¢ per Ib 

Intermountain Region-—-Honey continues to 
move out in large volume, with many car lots 
sold. Perhaps never before has honey moved so 
freely as during the past six weeks. Prices are 
holding firm, though there appears to be no ad 
vance over the market of two weeks ago. Some 
sections report that stocks are practically de 
pleted, though in others beekeepers appear an 
xious to move out their stocks. Several car lots 
of white sweet clove reported sold at 6e per 
lb.; few slightly higher and some at 5%e witl 
cans returned, ton lots white to water white, 
544-62g¢ per Ib., some 6c without cases; 60s 
6-84%c: small pails, 7-10e per lb. Car lots of 
white to light amber have sold at 5%-5%« 
with several irloads of light amber to extra 
light amber at 5S'tsc¢ with eans returned. and 
others at 5%. neluding cans: ton lots, extra 
light amber 514-5 MWe amber, 5%e per tb 
Comb honey is scarce and selling rapidly at 
higher prices than last vear. Considerable eomb 
honey has been moved out for export to Great 
sritain. Sale reported, mostly  unawyppped 
white sweet clover-alfalfa, fancy, $2.50-3.00 
few, $3.25 per case: extra faney, $3 
few higher. Choice and No. 1, 12-0z.. 
2.75 some $3.00 some No, 1: 11-oz.. 
No. 2 and commercial, 10-12-0z., $2.25-2.50 per 
ease, Beeswax in good demand at 18-23¢ per 
lb 

Arizona— Bees in favored locations are still 
gathering a little honey from goldenrod and cot 


ton, though 
as most of it 
ter stores, 
lent 
in 


will he 
Bees are 
condition and 
irrigated areas 


left 


going 


on the hives 


but those on desert 


little more honey will be extracted 
for win 
into winter in excel 
with an abundance of stores 


loca 


tions are often short of stores. So much of the 
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— cotton area was dusted with arsenical dust jillo-catsclaw, $1.50 per dozen; bulk comb, 
that the crop from cotton was a disappointment. small pails, light color, 9-10%c per Ib. 

Sales reported light amber to extra light amber Plains Area: Red River Valley of Minnesota 
alfalfa, Yuma Valley, mostly $6.25 per case of and North Dakota. In the northern part of the 
120 pounds, some higher: Salt River Valley valley abundant rainfall during September 
$6.00-6.10 per case; light amber mesquite, 6%c caused a renewed nectar flow and resulted in a 
— per Ib. larger amount of brood than was desirable. In 
Southwestern States: South central and the southern part brood rearing was lighter 
* southwestern Texas General rains have and colonies are generally in good shape ex 
las brought fall plants into bloom, thus insuring cept those that were requeened too late and are 
ld abundant winter stores if frosts hold off suf still weak in bees. Two carlot sales water white 
wail ficiently long, Some sections, however, report sweet clover reported at Te per lb.; ton lots 
that brood rearing has been so heavy that more white. 6%4-7c per Ib.; some, 5%-6c; No. 1 to 
honey has been consumed than has been coming fancy white comb, $3.75-4.25 per case. Bees 
— n. Honey is moving rather rapidly to the con wax, 20-24¢ per Ib 
- sumer and Texas honey ompeting with honey Summary.—Temperatures warmer than nor 
ors brought in from outside the state. Storekeepers mal have permitted bees to continue working on 
th are laying in honey for Hallowe’en and Thanks aster, sweet clover, Spanish needle and other 
7 giving celebrations. Sales reported. white ex late flowers in states from Pennsylvania west 
tracted, 7%-8c per Ib.; darker grades down to where frosts have not completely killed the 
he te per Ib.; small pails, 8-10¢; 1-lb. jars hua Continued on page 701.) 
ol 
li 
ne Monthly Report of Honey Producers 
me Early in October we sent the following questions to honey producers 1. What is the final 
r average yield per colony to date th season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb 
er honey? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? 
of Give answer in per cent } At whet prices has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in 
ys large lots (carload or less n your locality, during the past month, for (a) extracted honey, per 
nd pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
lo ‘ase lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
vit b) comb honey. faney and No. 1, per ease 5. What is the retail price to consumers in 
e vour locality for (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails. or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
v pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1. per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market 
s n your locality? Give answer in one word. as slow, fair, or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the 
er olonies for winter in your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of 
As hees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are as follows 
- (fomp 
Aver. vield of Cond 
ce per colony. aver Large lots To grocers To retailers. Move of 
Ex. Comb ‘Id. Ex Comb Ex Comb Ex Comb. ment colo. 
7 S-Ala. (J. C. Diekman 10 15 . .60 ..Fair ..100 
° B. ©. (A. W Finlay) 16 gO 101, 75 90 ..Fair ..100 
at 8-Calif. (1. 1 Andrews) 25 ? 20... .061 62 Fair .. 50 
C-Calif Davis Bros.). 90 1oO0 06 15} 55 ..Fair 100 
SE-Colo. (O. EF. Adeock 25 35.. .06 5.50 423% 5.50.. .55 20..Fair 100 
to E-Conn (A Lathan : 60 50..100 75 1.75..1.00.. .28..Fair 100 
ts S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) TE 10 061 15 55 Fair 100 
50 C-Fla H,. Hewitt) . 125 150. 50 65 Fair 100 
re SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 78 55. . 106 OF A 65 Fair ..100 
d NO-Ill. (A. L. Kildow) 80.. 15.. 90 06.. 2.50 50 12. .Fair 100 
le NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnso1 100 50. .100 50 3.60 60 20. .Fair 100 
© NW-Ind (FE ~ Miller)... 100... 65 bon 10) 3.60 65.. .20..Fair ..100 
n W-Iowe. (FE. G. Brow? 0 20 O6 ‘ 65.. .20..Rapid.. 80 
am S-La. (E. C. Davis 60 90 061 35 .50.. ..Fair ..100 
~ N-Me 0. B. Griffin) 22 65 1.75 se woe Slow R5 
(Md S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 25 17 5D “ 60 3.50 75.. .36..Pair . 7h 
©, N-Mich. (I. D. Bartlett 0 25 55.. 3.50 67 20. .Fair 90 
r S-Mich (F Markham) 120 100 OF % 8.25 55 3.60. 75.. .20..Rapid..100 
" E-Minn. (F. W. Ray 160 100 7 63... ..Fair ..100 
. W-Minn. (B, L. Morehouse) 100 RO.. .O7 55 . --Fair ..100 
. (-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 10 5 7 63 1.60 69 20..Slow .. 90 
id W-Nev. (Mrs. E.G. Norton) 85.. 30 051% a -Fair ..100 
. W-Nev. (G. G. Schweis)..100.. 60.. 75.. 05% 3.00 -20. .Rapid. .100 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley). 80 40..100.. .0514 2.35.. .45.. 3.10 60 20..Rapid.. 75 
“ NW-N. Y. (G. B. Howe)..100 75 07% 4.00 15 4.25.. .60 .25..Fair ..100 
: C-N. Y FW. lesser) 60.. x0) 07! = ss 20..Fair ..120 
NW-N.C. (C. S. Baumgarner 30.. 75 75 90 25..Slow ..125 
N-Ohio. (J. F. Moore).. 140 comune 07 % 3.25 tOee OO. Fe ..568 
C-Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt).. R5 10 R5. 57 4.00 16... Secceaw ..360 
‘ C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) ..40 20 65 05% 2.40 45.. 3.75.. .68.. .20..Rapid.. 80 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles)....10 50 16. 65. 19..Patr .. 75 
d W-Ore. (H. A. Sceullen 90 100 10) 55 .-Fair .. 90 
r SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) Se... SB... Rees. 70 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair ..100 
SE-Pa. (H. B. Kirk).. 70 40 65 O08 % 60 3.75 83.. .23..Fair ..100 
1 NE-S. D. (L. A. Syverud).. 20 .. .50.. 3.40.. .59.. .20..Fair ..100 
.. (-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). 10 15 73... set .«« We 
d C-Tex, (T. A. Rowden) 65 110. 15 55... .Fair ..100 
, S-Tex. (H. B. Parks).... 45.. - = = ce: Fair 100 
W-Vt. (P. Crane) 65..125 3.87 4.37. .1.00 30..Rapid..110 
a S-Va. (T. C Asher) 60 50 95 55 4.00 70. 18..Fair 100 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 50 66% 14 50 Fair 100 
v SE-Wis. (N. E. France)... 30 is.. 5& 55 15. .Fair 90 
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Wait for 
ME. I Know 
it Pays to 
ADVERTISE. 


TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MANQ@EKOT) 
oN TS 
Vo 

























mb senvi libel Slane, ne ae 


Now’s the Time to Get on 
the HONOR ROLL 


It goes to press on January first. This listing advertises every persou and 
company making honey publicity possible. 


Are you protecting your future honey market? 


Let your listing on the Honor Roll of American Honey Institute answer 


that question. 


American Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin 


| believe that the Institute’s Honey Advertising Program is worth my sup 


port, so here it is. | shall appreciate classified advertising. 


Ne ng cde CR COR Se aes eee hs a oe nh eben 
SEC TEE ETC CCR TEE TTT CEST ss ar ainlas iio Debio dada ate Sad oi 
Class (check one) Producer Packer Salesman Breeder Inspeetor 


Supply Dealer Specialist Assoviation 
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WAX 


Let me work your wax into bee comb foundation. I use the latest 
design and most improved equipment. I sterilize and filter the wax, 
exert tons of pressure on my wax sheets, making them the toughest 
and strongest possible, mill them with the true cell base and the 
highest possible cell wall. I have spared no expense in equipping my 
Walter T. Kelley. plant to enable me to offer you the best product at the lowest price. 


PRICES FOR MANUFACTURING YOUR BEESWAX INTO BEE COMB FOUNDATION 








Kind of Foundation: Cost of Manufacturing, Per Pound 
10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 100 Ibs. or more. 
Medium Brood ea ‘ 26c 23c 20c l4c 
Thin Super ... TT 28c 25c 21c 


Our prices include milling, papering, and packing. You will have to pay transportation 
charges both ways in addition. I am also in the cash market for wax. Write for my prices 
and shipping tags before you dispose of your wax this year. I also manufacture a complete 
line of soft white pine hives, supers, frames, etc. Write for free catalog. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 








“BETTER-BRED QUEENS” voing Bees 


Ilonest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders early for 1937. Orders booked 


hout deposit. Trade Agreement Prices. CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT. ALABAMA 








: --In the Market 


as for a Quantity 
of Bee Supplies? 


we WRITE NOW...... 


. The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Complete Fall List 


Forty Items to Help You 
Sell Honey 


Yours for the Asking 








Friction Top Cans and Pails. 
Reshipping Cases. 
Corrugated Containers. 

Five Gallon Square Cans. 
Comb Honey Shipping Cases. 
Comb Honey Wrappers. 
Window Cartons. 

Honey Signs. 

Honey Labels. 

Paper Cups. 

Honey Extractors. 

Glass Jars. 

Mailing Cases. 

Queen Bees. 





Send postcard request for this 


large four-page Fall List which 
will bring you money saving 
prices and quality offers. 

Write to 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Methods of Wintering Bees 


HOWARD M. MYERS 


The Paper Packing Has 
Some Advantages Over the 
Wooden Packing Cases 


The requirements for successful winter- 
ing are quite well known. They are: Good 
food and plenty of it, adequate insula 
tion for hives, strong colonies consisting 
mainly of young bees reared late in the 
season, and protection from the cold 
winds. Under these ideal conditions bees 
can withstand long periods of confinement 
and come out in the spring almost per 
fect. 

Plenty of good food is of first impor 
tance. There is nothing better than good 
clover honey. At least 40 or 50 pounds is 
necessary in our section to carry a good 
colony safely through. It is true that un 
der favorable conditions a lesser amount 
will suffice some seasons, but there is al- 
ways the danger of valuable colonies 
starving during the early spring if there 
is not a great abundance of food avail 
able. 

Winter Protection 

Protection for bees can be provided by 
using either of two general methods in 
common practice, viz., providing insula 
tion and wind protection to colonies win- 
tered out of doors and wintering in bee 
cellars. If we could be sure of having 
good stores, the use of winter resposi 
tories or cellars for bees would be ideal. 
Such cellars should be constructed so as 
to maintain a temperature ranging be 
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These cases have seen over 20 years of service. 


tween 40° and 50° Fahr., regardless of 
outside conditions. 

The most common practice in outdoor 
wintering is that of providing a cheaply 
constructed outer case, large enough to 
hold several ordinary hives, with about 
two to four inches of packing material 
under and around the sides of the hives 
and a somewhat greater amount on top. 
We use several different types of cases 
and methods of packing. 

Double-walled hives with sides packed 
with one inch of ground eork and chaff 
cushions over the top have consistently 
given poor results vear after year. For 
the last few winters we have placed these 
hives within other cases or wrapped them 
with black paper. 

Colonies in another lot of double-walled 
hives, big clumsy affairs with about three 
inches of chaff as permanent packing and 
heavy chaff cushions over the tops have 
come through successfully for five win 
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ters, with the exception of the extreme 


1933-34, 


per cent of this yard was lost. 


hard winter of when about 25 


This winter* we have around 400 colo 


nies in wood cases and some 500 in paper 
cases. The wooden cases have seen many 
years of service and have been very satis 
However, 


factory in the results secured. 


they are hard things to move from plac 


to place and we now consider them suit 


loen 


papel 


able only for permanent wintering 


tions, Their only advantage ove 





Right: Eight-colony pa- 
per case January 1, 1936. 


cases is that they af 
ford a better place to 
store packing mate 
rial during the season 
when the bees are not 
in need of 


tion. Some of the best 


protec 
paeking material 
we have has been in use for 15 vears o1 


and gets time it is 


longer g better every 


used, 
Cutside Paper Protection Instead of Wood 
We have used 


a number of years 


various paper cases for 
with inereased sat 


isfaction each year, Our experience has 
ranged over «a wide quality of paper and 
many different units, from single colonies 
to clusters of eight. The results have not 
been greatly different except in the cost 
of material and time required per colony 
for packing. At the present time we favor 


written in January, 1936 


inoasphalt felt paper 
roll (144 lineal feet 
manufactured by the Certaineed Com 
Niagara Falls, New York. Un 
other companies make just as 


good paper, 


32 square feet per 


What we use is 


pany of 
doubtedly 
This is a black paper and if 
tuken care of during the summer ean bx 
used several times. However, it is rather 
cheap and need not be saved for re-use, 
Clusters of eight hives, two facing each 


direction of the compass form compact 


economical units for packing and are con 
venient for handling, 
when 


and unpacked 


ean be shoved apart 
to make two 


four 


rows oat 
that are 
convenient to manipu 


each 


Left: Bees packed in 
groups of eight at a cost 
of 4 cents per colony. 





late. These clusters require about 20 lineal 
feet of paper to encompass them and al 
low sufficient lap and space for packing. 
\bout 
an cover, The 


seven lineal feet are 


required fo! 
paper is wrapped around tli 
nails. A 


cluster and pinned loosely with 


wad of packing material about two or 
three inches thick is placed at each cor 


hold the paper 


space for eorne! 


ner to in place and pre 


vide packing. Then a 
lath is nailed directly above the entrances, 
the ground. 
them 


should be filled with packing before put 


close to 


keeping the pauper 
\ny space between hives or under 


ting the pauper on, 











n 
st 
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Six-penny nails are used for nailing on 
the laths. About one ineh of the nails are 
left projecting to allow for tying on the 
strings. The balance of the packing is 
then put in place, packing clear to the 
ground at the corners and down to the 
laths. The hives being somewhat oblong 
allows for about four-inehes of extra 
packing at the sides of the corner hives. 
The upper edges of the side walls of paper 
are then folded in, The paper cover is 
placed on top and tied firmly down with 
hinder twine. This method requires a lit 
tle less than 3% lineal feet of 36-inch 
paper per colony, at a cost of about 4 
cents per colony, ineluding twine, paper, 
nails, and packing material. The cost of 
material in this method about equals the 
interest on the investment in cases made 
from, lumber. 

Tying the strings is the slowest opera 
tion. Two experienced men and a helper 
averaged four clusters, or 32 colonies per 
hour, and this ineluded some other minor 
operations. Cutting small holes about one 
inch in diameter for each entrance and 
placing a little mouse bait around under 
the edges of the paper completes the job. 
No more attention is needed until spring 
when oceasional dead colonies are plug 
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ged to prevent robbing. 

If the work is well done the finished 
ease has a rather neat appearance. It is 
practically wind proof and the bees seem 
to come out in better shape in the spring 
than they do in regulation wood cases. 

Natural Protection from Winds 

A slight elevation of cleared land sur 
rounded by thick woods is about as pet 
fect a location as it is possible to secure. 
Low places should be avoided as cold, 
damp air settles and will remain in such 
places, resulting in the collection of mois 
ture within the hives with consequent loss 
or damage. 

Protection during the spring is just as 
important, if not more so, than protection 
during the winter, and so we delay un 
packing our bees just as late as possible. 

With the large units of eight colonies, 
two facing each direction of the compass, 
we observe that there is less confusion 
when the packing is removed than where 
the hives are taken out of wooden cases, 
or where there is a greater number of 
smaller units. There are less entrances in 
the same relative position in a given area 
with the eight colony units than in any 
other method of packing that I have tried. 

Ransomville, New York. 





Texas Apicultural Laboratory 


E. R. ROOT 


The Scope of the Research 
Work Under the Direction of 
Dr. H. B. Parks, Chief of 

the Division 


The Texas Apicultural Research Labo 
ratory came into existence as the result 
of a number of years of agitation by such 
men as Laws, Scholl, and LeStourgeon, 
particularly the latter, who were influ 
enced by the work started before their 
time by Wilmon Newell and Fred Mally. 

In 1919 the State Legislature provided 
for experimental work in beekeeping to 
Station under the 
Floyd Paddoek, the State 
Entomologist. Dr. Parks was at that time 


he loeated at College 


direction of 
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Extension Entomologist at A. and M. Col 
lege and was transferred to take the new 
position, as he was the only one familiar 
with beekeeping at the institution. A 
year later he was given a leave of absence 
to act as secretary of the American Hon 
ey Producers’ League, and Lloyd Watson 
took the place left vaeant. 


In 1921, the Legislature, through the 
influence of E, 
then a member of the House, provided for 
sufficient funds to start a sub-station of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta 


G. LeStourgeon, who was 


tion for beekeeping. As Lloyd Watson did 
not desire a change of location, Dr. Parks 
was recalled to build the new station lo 
cated twelve miles east of San Antonio. 
The reason for this location was the be 
lief that any work to be of use to commer 
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No. 1—First unit of the apicultural research laboratory in Texas. First story, office, and 
laboratory rooms; second story, library and laboratory. Only native plants used for ornamentals, 
mostly honey plants. No. 2—Dr. H. B. Parks, left, and E. G. LeStourgeon, at Parks’ office, dis- 
cussing plans for the next International Conference. No. 3—Jean, daughter and private secretary 
of the Chief, has grown up with the business. Her first contributions were hand-written letters. At 
present she is an expert in beekeeping terminology and Latin names of both plants and insects. 
She has nothing to do with the bees with the exception of recording what they do. No. 4—The experi- 
mental yard and field laboratory. These colonies are kept in better than normal condition as a source 
of supply of bees and brood throughout the year. Taller hives contain recording instruments. Lower 
hives in the extreme background contain the choice breeding queens. No. 5—This building was erect- 
ed at College Station, Texas, to hold the large recording scale built in 1920. The building contains 
the recording scale and colony of bees; a recording hygro-thermograph; recording soil thermometers; 
maximum and minimum thermometers; and wet and dry thermometers. This building and its con- 
a have provided more information as to bee behavior than perhaps any similar structure in the 
world. 
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cial beekeepers should be done in a com- 
mercial beekeeping locality with a com 
mercial-sized yard, and where soil condi- 
tions were of the two types—a black and 
yellow, and on which honey plants could 
be tested. 

The problems to be worked up were de 
termined by Paddock and B. Youngblood, 
then Director of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These problems were, 
first, how to reduce the consumption of 
stores during both the summer and win 
ter quiescence of bees; second, providing 
of ways and means for restoring the nat 
ural honey flora of the state which has 
been destroyed by agriculture; third, to 
develop a race of bees best adapted to 
Texas conditions. These problems were 
so vague and so impossible to work upon 
as a whole that they have been divided 
and much information has been obtained 
and given to the beekeepers relative to 
many phases of the three subjects. 

During the past few years when bee 
keeping has been at®°a low ebb, the bulk 
of the work has turned toward the devel 
opment of bee flora and under the influ 
ence of the Laboratory literally thousands 
of native plants have come into existence 
in attempts to beautify roadsides, parks, 
yards, and to aid in the eontrol of erosion. 
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The work of bee breeding has been car- 
ried on without a break since the begin 
ning of the experimental apiaries. Line 
breeding and selecting of queens has pro 
duced a race of bees which are easily ree 
ognized and the work at present is on the 
establishment and improvement of this 
strain. 

Among the other activities of the Labo 
ratory is the maintaining of a clearance 
house for beekeeping publications. Many 
beekeepers both in and out of the state 
have turned over to the library their ae 
cumulation of beekeeping periodicals. As 
many of them as are needed to make up 
the files of library are used. The remain 
der are exchanged with those wishing to 
keep files of beekeeping periodicals. Many 
hundreds of publications 
through this medium of exchange. 


have passed 

Another service seemingly not in line 
with beekeeping began with the identifi 
cation of plants for beekeepers and later 
for anyone interested. Every vear thou 
sands of specimens sent for naming reach 
the Laboratory. In this way very com 
plete information as to the distribution of 
honey plants and many others has come 
into the Laboratory files. This serviee now 
covers the whole of the United States and 
some foreign lands. 





San Antonio International Honey Exhibit 


A hbeckeeper’s a heekeeper the world 
around—whether his bees are Apis indica, 
Apis dorsata, Apis mellifica, modern equip 
ment, home-made boxes, straw and round 
hives, or wild honey from the jungle for 
ests. Strains of bees and kinds of equip 
ment make no difference. The outstanding 
characteristic of all the beekeepers and 
government experts in the many nations 
eontaeted in the effort to secure honey 
samples for the International Honey Ex 
hibit at San Antonio, has been an attitude 
of enthusiastie interest and co-operation. 

Samples of honev have been reeeived 
from a dozen foreign countries, and again 
as many are en route to the League’s of- 
fiee. Each new arrival fans our enthusiasm 
and quickens our interest in the exhibit- 
lotus honey from Japan, wild lilae and 
asparagus honey from Kingwilliamstown, 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa; 
mixed flowers honey from Finland; honey 
produced in the jungles of India and gath 
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ered by the natives; eucalyptus and or 
ange honey from Palestine; honeys char 
acteristic of Portugal: a mixture of fire 
weed, white sweet clover, alsike clover 
and wild white clover honey from Alaska; 
pure hymettus honey from Greece; heath 
er and rape and mixed flowers honey from 
Germany; litehi and leng eng honeys from 
China; 
Zealand; sanfoin and mixed flowers honey 


white clover honey from New 


from France; coconnut blossom and Tahi 
tian chestnut honevs from Tahiti. These 
are part of the foreign honeys that will be 
displaved at San Antonio. In addition, 
four provinces of Canada, Mexieo, and 31 
of our own states will participate. 

Besides the honey, we have a model bee 
hive from China with other Chinese bee 
keeping equipment and material, and pho 
tographs, sample labels, and beekeeping 
statisties from many nations. (rlene 
Wiedenkopf, Seeretary-Treasurer, Ameri 
dan Honey Producers’ League, 
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Does It Pay? No, It Does 
Not Pay! Yes, It Pays! 


A beekeeper once told me that if he had 


to feed his bees he wouldn’t keep bees. 
This same beekeeper also told me that, al 
though he never weighed his eolonies, he 
thought they used, on an average, about 
three dollars’ worth of honey for winter 
ing. This is, of course, all guesswork, and, 
aus he winters outside, he certainly guess 
ed low. As he sells his honey at 20 cents 
25 eents 
that 


his colonies winter on about fifteen pounds 


a pound (in five-pound pails and 


in pound jars) he evidently thinks 


of honey. This may be true with an occa 


sional isolated colony, but it is certainly 


an exceedingly low estimate for outside 


wintering in New England, 
Another beekeeper, fifteen miles from 
me, who always wintered in two full 


depth hive-bodies well stocked with hon 
ey, telephoned me in May to learn how to 
make sugar syrup for feeding, as the bees 
colonies were 
“They 


haven't one cell of honey in their hive.” 


in one of her double-de« k 


diving of starvation. She said: 


This is, of course, one extreme, and, as 


we once heard one beekeeper claim that 
a few of his colonies came through one 
winter on about seven and a half pounds, 
this is the other extreme, neither of which 
ix a correct average for outside wintering 
in this part of the country. 

Almost no 


their colonies in the fall and again in the 


outside winterers 


weigh 
spring; it means too much work and would 


not add one ounce to their honey crop nor 


to their income; the nearest they come to 


it is by “hefting,” which gives only an 
idea and is by no means accurate, 


When 


to feed sugar syrup for winter food he is 


a beekeeper savs it does not pay 


not only absolutely right but he is dead 


wrong, depending upon local conditions 
ind the part of the country he is talking 
nbout. Bee keeping methods in New 
land differ 


far western 


Eng 
those in the 
states or even in the 


materially from 
middl 
vest where much bigger crops and lower 
while the 
food chamber idea with its natural stores 


of le st 


prices for honey prevail, and 


honey representing an outlay of 
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To Feed or Not to Feed 


C. H. PEASE 


only six or seven cents a pound is a 
right there, the smaller crops here in the 
East and higher prices for our New Eng 
land honey present a very different pi 
ture, 

less than 20 


Our honey retails for not 


eents a pound, which makes it a more ex 
pensive winter food for bees when com 
pared with best granulated sugar at fou 
half 
pound and a half of syrup at a net eost of 
a pound. Not only that, but 
the late fall honey here is not safe to Ix 


and a eents a pound that makes a 


three cents 


depended on for winter food as Was pro 


en during the winter of 1922-23, when 


beekeeper within a mile of me lost ever 
eolonies on naturn 


one of his nineteen 


stores (considerable honeydew) outside, 
and mine came through on sugar syrup in 


loss, in. fine 


per ( 


mv eellar without 4 single 


condition, and at an average cost 
less than 45 cents. 


Accurate Records Kept 
] 


l keep aceurate reeords of every colon 


ony of 


and every weigh every colon 


fall 
and 


queen, 


when it goes in in the and when 


comes out in the spring, will give 


some figures from actual experience, not 
guesswork, taken from my records 


the season of 1930 when I had an even 


sixty colonies. 
To each of my eolonies I feed appro 

mately 

last 


twenty pounds of sugar syrup tle 
October, if the 
favorable, using five-pound pails with pe 


week in weather lx 


forated lids. I prefer the smaller pails to 
the ten-pound size because in practiea 

every instance they are all empty the fo! 
lowing morning and the bees have all da) 
the svrup to their liking and are 
feed at dusk, 
with ten-pound pails they would not be : 


to store 
whereas 


l] 


ready for the next 


empty, especially if the night be eold, and 


it would disrupt the regular schedule o 


treating all alike every day, if weather 
permitted. 
Although | 
in April at $4.50 per 100 pounds, and pra: 
tically at less than $5.00, [T an 


using five 


hought mv sugar this vea 
CVE ry vear 
cents a pound as a basis of fig 
avoid fractions. Thirteen pounds 
with the water, 


twenty 


uring 

of sugar, makes appros 
mately pounds of syrup, enougl 
fill four five-pound pails. At five cents 


pound, with four cents’ worth of tartar 
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wid, the total expense of materials to 
feed one colony is 69 cents. 

I never rob the brood ehamber of one 
ounce of honey, and, as there is nothing 

ming in from outside in late October to 
fill the cells vacated by the last emerged 
hrood, the syrup is stored in these empty 
eells. As bees eat first the food that is 
stored last, the syrup is all used long be 
fore our first surplus honey is gathered in 
June, leaving no possible chance for adul 
teration of the honey. 

There is not, of course, twenty pounds 
of syrup in the combs when the bees start 
their long rest in the cellar in late No 
vember, or the first week in December, be 
ause in addition to what thev eat before 
they go in, there is the shrinkage from 
evaporation of a portion of the water from 
the thin svrup. I learned what this shrink 
ige was last fall by weighing every col 
ony immediately after feeding and again 
when they went into the cellar, a period 
if 23 davs, and found the average loss in 
weight per colony to be two pounds and 
four ounees, leaving less than eighteen 
pounds to carry the colony through the 
vinter and into the spring. By weighing 
again in the spring when they come out I 


} 


learned that mv colonies have for fow 


nverage of from 


een veers consumed 
seven to eight pounds each while in thi 
cellar, whieh, after dedueting the two and 

quarter pounds shrinkage before cellar 
ng, leaves approximately ten pounds of 
svrup to start brood rearing outside, to 
gether with all of the honey stored in the 
hrood chamber the season before to earry 

n until fruit bloom comes in May. 

The cost of sugar and acid to feed one 
olony twenty pounds of syrup being 69 
cents, us stated before, the total for sixty 
colonies is $41.40. If wintered on honey, 
ind in a cellar, and if the bees consume 
exactly the same amount of honey as 
sugar syrup, at ten cents a pound (it re 
tails here for double that price ) the eost 

wintering sixty colonies would be: 13 
pounds at ten cents, $1.30 per colony, 0} 
for sixty eolonies a total of $78.00, 
Syrup Feeding and Cellar Wintering 

Economical 


Now, as to the labor: While the work 
could be done in less time than IT did it 
Vv having equipment for mixing all of 
the sy ruyp foreach feed at one time, T used 


common wash-boiler on the kitchen 


stove, and the time consumed in weigh 
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ing, measuring, mixing, loading the pails, 
and putting on the hives one feed was 
slightly less than four hours, or for the 


four feeds, sixteen hours. 


Even by the erude way in which IT did 
the work, the saving by feeding sugar 
syrup is, therefore, sixty-one cents per 
colony, which I consider is my pay for 
the work, and amounts to $36.60 for the 
sixteen hours’ work, or more than $2.28 
per hour, allowing ten cents a pound for 
honey. As I sell all of my honey at not 
less than twenty cents a pound (and most 
Connecticut beekeepers do not sell for 
less), if figures do not lie, my “wages” for 
time and work on this job amount to more 
than $4.50 per hour. If you winter out 
side on honey, as most beekeepers do, you 
must expect the eost to be twice as much 
as if wintering in a good eellar (1 said a 
good cellar), and many seasons more than 
that, besides the loss of some colonies 


practically every winter. 


The argument that many put up against 
cellar wintering is that the bees do not 
come out as strong nor build up as well 
in the spring as when wintered outside, 
but, as one of my spring problems is to 
hold hack swarming before the clover 
flow, building up is the least of my trou 


bles. 


Does it pay to feed sugar syrup to bees 
in winter? No, it does not pay the big 
producers in the West with their outyards 
and a wholesale market that gives them 
only six or seven cents a pound for their 
best honey, but it pays me, and will pay 
any of our small heekeepe rs in New Eng 
land who retail their honey at twenty 
cents a pound, and the great majority ar 
in this class. According to Prof. Crandall, 
bee specialist at Storrs College, there are 
about 2000 beekeepers in Conneetieut and 
enly two, or possibly three, who own 100 
coronies or more, and only 13 with fifty 
cr more, It’s the 1997 “little fellows” like 


mvself, that my story applies to. 


In closing, IT will say that T anticipate 
all sorts of criticisms and challenges from 
beekeepers who do not agree with me and 
my methods; however T can only say that 
I have not lost one colony of bees from 
wintering in fourteen vears and that 1 
have simpiv stated faets in this article 
taken from my personal experience and 
records, and, as Ripley says, “believe it 
or not.” 


Canaan, Connecticut 
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Beekeeping in Texas 


H. B. PARKS 


Chief, Division of Apiculture, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


In Texas, beekeeping records began 
about seventy-five years ago. It is highly 
prebable that the Spanish fathers brought 
in bees with the other agricultural equip- 
ment with which they stecked the early 
missions. This is most likely because of 
the use of beeswax by the Church and of 
honey as a medicine. As yet the transla- 
ters have not been able to find in the ar 
chives of the early Spanish any definite 
references to bees or 
not strange, because of this uncertainty, 
that there is a folklore tale that there ex 
isted in the early day a honeybee native 
to Texas which has disappeared as it be 


beekeeping. It is 


came more and more mixed with its Euro 
pean neighbor. 

A very early commercial reference to 
beekeeping comes from the day book of 
arn Indian trader near the 
present day Tehuaeana. Here about 1828 


who resided 
he credited an Indian for so many pounds 
of beeswax. This record is substantiated 
by an old day book in the Baylor Univer 
sity Museum. A definite record but high 
ly colored by repetition is the story of how 
a Reverend Marshall, of Marshall, Texas, 
imported an Italian queen bee in the year 
1862. It is said that this was the first im 
perted queen bee brought west of the Mis 
sissippi River. The of the event 
reached the village which today is Green 


story 


f 
belonging to a 


ville, Texas. This place was the home « 
a number of beekeepers 
family named Graham, 
First Bee Association in 1873 

The story says that three of the men 
saddled a trip to 
east Texas in spite of the fact that hostile 
Indians and the Civil War made the trip 


their horses and made 


serious undertaking. This meeting re 
sulted in the organization in 1873 of a 
beekeepers’ association in Greenville, The 
minutes of this meeting are vet extant. 
Kleven men took part in the organization. 

Years before the Reverend Marshall im 
ported his queen, members of the colony 
of Prinee Salm heeame beekeepers on the 
banks of the Guadalupe River near New 
Braunfe's. These were men who had had 
experience in keeping bees in Europ 
built 
hive as is used in northwest 
Where they obtained their bees is un 


They and used the same type of 


Germany. 


known despite the fact that from this col- 
ony came the first book on Texas beekeep- 
ing. 

Wilhelm Bruckish eame to Texas about 
1842 and for twelve years raised bees on 
the banks of the Guadalupe four miles 
from New Braunfels. He had been a dis- 
ciple of the Reverend Dzierzon, the cele 
brated beekeeper of Germany, and there 
had learned the use of the hive designed 
by that man. This proved so much better 
than other types of hives that Bruckish 
became extremely enthusiastic in the use 


of the Dzierzon hive and the Dzierzon 
method of beekeeping. 
After twelve years of experience he 


ecmpiled a book of two hundred 
pages in which he thoroughly explains the 
method taught by Dzierzon together with 
the manipulation of the hive. Sandwiched 
in between the paragraphs relative to 
Dzierzon, Bruckish inserted notes telling 
of his experience in southwest Texas. So 
apt and so true are these sidelights on 
beekeeping in Texas of that day that they 
are of intense interest to present beekeep 
ers. This hook was printed in 1866, the 
manuscript showing that it was to be dis 
tributed from Hortentown, Texas. This is 
one of the little-known pieces of heekeep 


some 


ing literature, and it is of great interest 
to note that Professor O. Mueller of Hous 
ton, has translated this volume which will 
be available during centennial year. 
Around the 
(rreenville, Texas, there grew up an indus 


group of beekeepers at 
try which produced honey in such quanti 
ties that it was shipped out of the state; 
thus Texas honey exporting 
state. As with industry, a rival 
group near Corsicana came into the pic 


became a 
every 


ture. Here new methods of extraeting, to- 
gether with a factory for the building of 
hives, brought a great expansion in bee 
keeping and the leadership of Greenville 
gradually declined. Some members of the 
a place in 
southern Texas where honey of a superior 
kind wis easily produced from the native 
a new center of beekeeping 
sprang up in the vicinity of Beeville. An- 
other offspring of the Corsicana group 
started another center at Round Kock. A 
branch of the Beeville industry moved ‘o 


Corsicana group heard about 


bushes and 
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The long, gray line. 











In the guajillo country, southwest of San Antonio, Texas. Note the hives placed in the midst of 
brush and cactus. ‘ 














A roadside yard near San Antonio, where the Beekeeping Conference will be held. 
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Wharton 
the 
beekeeping, like the empire, 
turned westward and Uvalde and Carrizo 
Springs became the great honey towns. In 
late years, Barstow and Marathon have 
become famous as honey producing cen- 
ters. However, there is no town that has 
made the reputation for its honey as has 
Uvalde. 

In each case the center mentioned was 
built around beekeepers and not around 
exceptionally fine beekeeping locations. It 
is to be said that a good beekeeper can 


bottom and 


exporting 


the Colorado Rive: 


became an town. Then 


course of 


raise bees almost anywhere and as long 
as his associates follow his methods they 
are successful, but with the passing of 
their the gradually goes 
elsewhere. At the present time the bee 
keeping industry of Texas is built around 
the black land cotton zone, this due to the 


leader center 


fact that one man developed the methods 
of producing honey from cotton to make it 
profitable. 
Major Honey Plants 

In Texas the plant which supplies the 
greatest number of pounds of honey is the 
The which 
are most adapted to the bees are found in 
the great central part of the state. It is 
from this plant that each year in April 
and May tons of bright amber mint flavor 


common horsemint. varieties 


ed honey comes. 

The plant that provides the next great- 
est number of pounds is cotton. This plant 
not only has nectar secretion within the 
flower but at points on the square and 
under tlre boll as well as a spot on the 
underside of the midrib of each leaf. When 
right better 
honey plant in the world. This honey is 
of the finest quality, light in color, and 


conditions are there is no 


most pleasing in flavor. 

Of next in importance is the mesquite 
tree. As this plant is a newcomer to Texas 
it has not yet adapted itself to the peeu 
liar weather of this great state, therefore 
only on certain years does the mesquite 
produce large yields of nectar. The honey 
from this tree is light brown in color and 
looked upon by most Texans as being the 
most delicious of any honey produced. 

The most famous honey of Texas is 
from the guajillo, a leguminous shrub. 
This is a water white delicately flavored 
honey which is produced in March and 
April in the brush country. It has been 
long known as Uvalde honey because it 
was from that town that this honey was 
first shipped into the large markets of the 
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the 
with a thorny bush called eatselaw and it 


Kast. Guajillo blooms at same time 
is now very common to see the label gua 
jillo-eatsclaw on this superb honey that 
comes from the great Southwest. Texas, 
east of the Brazos, produces tons of honey 
from hardwood trees and 
notably rattan. This which has a 
smooth green bark and a habit of climb 


various vines, 


vine 


ing to the tops of the tallest trees, spreads 
out an immense area of small white flow 
ers as a feast to the ever-present honey 
bee. Extreme west Texas produces quanti 
ties of excellent honey from irrigated al- 
falfa and sweet clover. 

The Production of Bees and Queens 

There 
world to raise queens than the lower Rio 
Valley and on the Gulf Coast. 
Hach year thousands of queens and tons 


is no better section in the whole 


Grande 


of bees are shipped to the beekeepers of 
the North, East and West. 

The size of the beekeeping industry is 
beyond the belief of those who have not 
investigated. The U. 8. reports 
show that in the years 1918 and to 1922 
better than ten million pounds of honey 
year left the state of 

Beekeeping is the only branch of agri 
culture that takes little or nothing away 
from the soil. The amounts of mineral re 
moved by the crop of honey is so small 
as to be negligible. It is a branch of agri 
culture that attracts the attention of men 
their wits with the 
form of animal life 
aside from man and it is the one calling 
from 
turns for the time given to the operation 
of the ealling. 


census 


m1 
per rexas. 


who wish to match 


highest developed 


which men receive the greatest re 


3eekeeping, like all agricultural pur 
suits, is passing through the change from 
wholesale low rate production to the high 
ly specialized productive state. While the 
number of colonies of bees operated by 
one man is decreasing rapidly, the num 
with a few colonies is in 


ber of men 


creasing each year. Beekeeping in Texas 
as in Europe has reached the place where 
it has become a fixture not only in pro 
ductive farming, but as ag adjunct to the 
garden and small farm. Such a part has 
beekeeping played in the history of the 
state of Texas that the honeybee, the sym 


bol of industry, and producer of the 
world’s choicest sweet, should be embla 
zoned upon the flag of the great Lon 


Star State. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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Round-Up 


Of Indiana and Illinois Beekeepers on September 12 Last 
E. R. ROOT 


Whoever heard of a catfish fry to draw 
a big crowd? Well, something did, because 
the field meet of beekeepers at Newport, 
Indiana, was one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, outdoor event that beekeepers 
have seen within the current year, Con- 
siderably over 700 beekeepers with their 
wives and families were scattered:all over 
the lawn, shop, and apiary of L. RK. Stew- 
art, presiding officer and host at New 
port. 

Yes, there was something else besides 
the catfish which were as fine eating as 
any fish we ever had. There was a high 
school band dressed up in costume; there 
were all kinds of contests—a honey con- 
test; honey, fruit, and nutbread contest; 
there was a fine program; demonstrations 
in the apiary and in the shop; a big truck 
load of watermelons; and, on top of it all, 
at the noon hour, a basket pienie in the 
cafeteria style—a fish in one hand and a 
plate of good things in the other. It was 
a free-for-all frolic and good time. 

3ut I suspect the big thing, after all, 
was generalship on the part of our host, 
L. R. Stewart, and his committee, who 
planned everything in advance so that 
everything went off like clockwork. Mr. 
Stewart furnished all the fish, potatoes, 
and salads, and ended with watermelons. 
After the general program was finished 
the best part of the whole procedure was 
little knots of beekeepers talking over 
their individual problems. It was just the 
kind of a get-together of which we need 


more in this country, whether it be of 
farmers or beekeepers. 
The pictures on the next two pages 


showing various phases of the field meet, 
both inside and outside the big tent, will 
give one a fair idea of what happened on 
the lawn and in the apiary that hot day, 
so hot that the strong colonies clustered 
out heavily in front, as will be seen. 

The following is a list of the prize win 
ners in the honey contests: 


White Extracted Honey 1, John O. Wingate, 
Muncie, Indiana; 2, Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant 
Plain, Illinois; 3, Al Comstock, Newton, Indiana. 

Amber Extracted—-1, Herman Denhardt, Rt 
2, St. Joseph, Illinois; 2, Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant 


Plain, Illinois; 3, R. D. Stephens, Wingate 
Muncie, Indiana; 2, Walter Thomas, Fontenet, 
Indiana. 

White Comb Honey—1, John O, Wingate, 


Indiana; 3, Frank Davis, Williamsport, Indiana. 

Amber Comb Honey 1, Colestock & Sons, 
Beaversburg, Indiana. 

The prize winners in the honey 
bread contest were as follows: 

First and Second Prizes—Mrs. Florence Mil 
ler, St. Bernice, Indiana. She is County 4-H 
Club Leader and has been practicing on honey 
nut breads all summer in preparation for en- 
tering this contest. 

Third Prize—Mrs. Arthur G. Gill, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Fourth Prize— 


nut 


Mrs. Margaret Raybould, Bra- 


zil, Indiana. 
Fifth Prize—Mrs, Ross Morrill, Elburn, Illi 
nois. 
RECIPES 
First Prize—Honey Pineapple Bread—Insti- 
tute’s Recipe 
1 egg, 1 cup honey, 2 tablespoons fat, 2% 


cups all purpose flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow 
der, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup pineapple juice, 1 
cup All Bran, % cup nut meats. Blend honey 
and shortening. Add egg and beat well. Sift to 
gether flour, salt, baking powder, reserving ™% 
cup flour for nuts. Add half of the sifted ingre 
dients to egg and honey mixture, incorporate 
well. Add All Bran and pineapple juice; mix 
well, add remaining flour and nuts. Pour in well 
greased loaf pan, the bottom of which is lined 


with wax paper. Bake in moderate oven (350° 

F.) 1% hours. Yield: 1 loaf, 

Second Prize—Prune Nut Bread—Institute’s 
; Recipe 


6 cup honey, 2 
mashed prunes, 1 


tablespoons fat, 1 egg, % cup 
cup cornmeal, % cup whole 
wheat flour, 1% cup all-purpose flour, % tea- 
spoon soda, 3 teaspoons double action baking 
powder or 4 teaspoons of other types, 1% cups 
milk, 1 cup nuts, 1% teaspoon salt. Cream hon 
ey, fat and when well blended add egg and beat 
well. Add mashed prunes. Combine dry ingre 
dients. Add to first mixture with milk. Add nut 


meats, stirring just long enough to mix ingre- 
dients. Bake 1 to 1% hours (depending on 
depth of loaf), in slow oven (350° F.) Yield: 


1 loaf. 
Third Prize—Orange Pecan Bread 


1 egg, % cup honey, 2 tablespoons fat, 2 cups 
bread flour (white), % cup stone ground rye 
flour, % teaspoon salt, % cup bran, 1 teaspoon 


soda, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 cup sour 
milk, % cup nuts (ground fine), 1 cup nuts 
chopped, 1 cup Honey Orange Marmalade.* 
Method—-Assemble dry ingredients Reserve 


one cup for mixing with chopped nuts. Cream 
honey and fat, add egg, beat well. Add part of 
dry ingredients, then liquid and remaining dry 
ingredients. Stir until all ingredients are blend 
ed, add marmalade and stir until it is mixed. 
Pour in well greased loaf pan, the bottom of 
which has been covered with wax paper. Bake 
at 325° F. for one hour and five minutes (varies 
with shape of pan). Decorate top with 
halves simulating bees. 
*Orange Marmalade 
Rind of one-half of lemon and one orange 
from which juice has been extracted. Boil skins 
in fiva different waters, just bringing to a boil. 
Remove from water, grind, add equal measures 
of honey and simmer until thick 
Fourth Prize—Honey Nut Bread 


1 cup honey, 1 egg, 2% cups flour, % 


pecan 


tea 


spoon salt, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon bak 
ing powder, % cup sour cream, % eup nut 


(Continued on page 701.) 
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Fig. 1 shows the crowd under the big tent 
taking in the program. It is probably not too 
much to say that as many more were outside, 
over the grounds, in the bee yard, in the shop, 
and in large and small groups. 


Fig. 2—C. H. Cale, of the American Bee 
Journal, was demonstrating the method of re- 
moving bees from supers by the carbolic acid 
plan. Because of the crowd a close-up of the 
demonstration could not be taken. This method 
is one of the new tricks of the trade developed 
during the last two years. It is a success if di 
rections are carefully followed. 


Fig. 3 shows small groups of beekeepers clus- 
tered together here and there, talking about their indivi- 
dual problems. This is one of the best features of a field 
meet because any one with a problem can put it up toa 
fellow beekeeper who can help him. 


Fig. 4 we have a general view of Mr. Stewart’s bee 
yard. As will be seen in this and the other pictures the 
hives are all modern, the latest factory made, the grounds 
are kept clean and hives are piled up with supers. 


Fig. 5 shows the hives on the fronts of which strong 
colonies have clustered. Not much honey coming in that 
day and the bees were out on the front of the hives to a 
large extent as will be seen likewise in Fig. 6. On exces- 
sively hot days strong colonies will cluster out if honey 
is not coming in. This heavy clustering shows that Mr. 
Stewart is a good beekeeper. To get a crop of honey one 
should have a large force of bees. The clustering out may 
be remedied by staggering the supers, shoving one for- 
ward and the next backward. As soon as the hot weather 
lets up the supers should be shoved back. When cooler 
weather comes on cold air should not blow over the supers. 





cess in every way. They save labor, save 


In the shop of Mr. Stewart, A. G. Wood- 





man & Son were demonstrating their large 
sized radial machines for extracting. It 
has been proven that radials are a suc 


time, save combs and best of all do not 
require the reversal of combs. With ra 
dials most of the honey should be extract- 
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Fig. 7 shows Mr. L. R. 
Stewart, the host and 
presiding officer, ad- 
dressing the crowd in the 
big tent. Too much praise 
can not be said of our 
host. His generosity and 
hospitality was exceeded 
oniy by the big hole in 
his pocketbook. 


In Fig. 8 we have Mr. 
Chas. Kruse, a comb hon- 
ey producer, telling of 
his method. Samples of 
his vroduct were on dis- 
play. 


Fig. 9—Mr. Starkey, 
State Bee Inspector, tell- 
ing the crowd what had 
been done in the state to 
clean up foulbrood. He S 
is affable, tactful, and forceful when diplomacy 
gives way to law and its enforcement. 


In Fig. 10 we have Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, 
of the American Honey Institute, who has done 
such excellent work. She is equally at home on 
the platform or in the kitchen or before large 
or small groups. She wil! be shown later on at 
the Ohio State Fair, Columbus, Ohio, where she 
was talking from morning to night to crowds 
who clustered around her exhibit and yet she 
didn’t seem to tire. 


In Fig. 11 we have Miss Willah Goodman, 
demonstrating a honey filling jar. Miss Good 
man, it will be remembered, is the Financial 
Secretary of the American Honey Institute. She 
has done and is doing some fine work in raising 
money from the platform as well as in the of- 
fice. 








Fig. 12—-This view shows about one-half of the machines carrying the visitors to this field 
meet. Another view, not here shown, taken in the opposite direction, was equally long. It was the 
longest line of automobiles at any field meet that we have ever seen. 


ed at slow speed, which should gradually 
accelerate to high speed to take the rem 
nant of the honey. If this rule is followed 
no combs will be broken. 

In the shop also James Hilbert demon 
strated his method of putting up cut comb 
honey in large and small size euts. This 
method will be deseribed and illustrated 


XUM 


in the report of the Michigan field meets 
to be given later. Cut comb honey in one 
form and another has probably come to 
stay. The eut edges are more inclined to 
granulate than comb honey built in see 
tions by the bees. Retailers should be no- 
tified to sell their stock of cut comb honey 
before January 1. 
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A Four-Floor Two-Story Building 


H. H. ROOT 


Built to Facilitate Handling 
Crop of Honey With the 
Minimum of Labor 


Frank Clapsaddle, of Chamont, New 
York, has been keeping bees about 12 
years. During that time he has constantly 
increased his business in spite of many 
poor years. He now has several hundred 
colonies. Mrs. Clapsaddle comes from a 
family of beekeepers in Ontario, her uncle, 
her sister, and her brother all keeping 
bees. It is not surprising therefore that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Clapsaddle are rejoic- 
ing over a good honey erop in 1936. 

After studying over a number of plans 
and pictures of buildings, Mr. Clapsaddle 
erected his own honey-house, using the 
experience of many others combined with 
his own ideas with the result that he has 
a buildng without 
and very convenient in every way. 


frills, very complete 


While nominally having space for but 
two floors this building is designed in such 
a way that there are really four floors; 
the ground floor, an elevated driveway 
permitting loaded trucks to be driven 





No. 8—Frank Clapsaddle and his helper. 





No. 1—Frank Clapsaddle’s honey house, Cha- 
mount, N. Y. End of honey house taken from 
home yard. 


right into the building, making it conven 
ient to unload supers of honey onto an in 
termediate floor on which the extractor 
stands high enough above the main floor 
so that the honey may run by gravity 
through three-inch conductor pipes into 
any one of a number of large honey tanks. 
Higher than the extracting floor, reached 
by a short stairway, is another floor which 
does not extend over the extracting room 
but is over the main, part of the building 
only—high enough above it so that it may 
be used for a storage of supers and other 
material. Finally, above the 
floor is another 


extracting 
floor for additional stor 
age. There are no partitions, hence the 
transfer of material from one floor to an 
other is very easy. With this arrangement 
the extracting floor is really a mezzanine 
floor or baleony, and when one is operat 
ing the extractor he ean look down and 
see everything on the first floor which is 
the ground floor. Especially is the honey 
level visible in all of the honey tanks. 
This does away with all running up and 
down steps to make sure that no tank 
runs over. Also by this arrangement it is 
that the truek drive direet 
floor. The 
driveway is enough above the main floor 
so that it is convenient 


not necessary 
ly on to the extracting room 
to unload honey 


from the truck platform directly on to the 
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No. 2—Broadside of the building showing banked 
driveway at the right. 


No. 3—Interior of honey-house, from driveway 
door. The garage floor is higher than the main floor of 
the building, so that it is easy to move supers on or 
off the trucks. The floor on which the extractor stands 
is really a mezzanine floor. It is only a few steps from 
this floor to the floor over the main part of the build- 
ing. 


No. 4—The big extractor is driven by a single V belt from a 1/.-horsepower motor. This form of 
drive is practically noiseless and very efficient. On the floor above the main part of the building 
there is plenty of room for the storage of supers, as shown 


No. 5—-Before extracting the honey from the cappings in the extractor, the bulk of the honey 
drains out by gravity. From the bottom of the long uncapping box the honey flows directly into the 
top of the strainer so that there is no lifting. 


No. 6—View from the main doorway, showing the honey tanks and scales on the ground floor 
and the extractor on the mezzanine floor. The honey runs by gravity through a coarse screen and 
then into one of several tall tanks. The extractor operator can see the tops of the honey tanks at all 
times. 


No. 7—After the cappings are taken from the centrifugal extractor, they are shovelled onto a 
coarse mesh wire netting. The bees clean them up and when the cappings are dry they fall through 
the netting into a large metal tray from which they may be shovelled into burlap sacks. 
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extracting room floor with a minimum of 
lifting. 

The cappings, as they fall from the 
knife, drop on to a long screen so that 
much of the honey drains out by gravity 
and runs directly into any one of the 
large tanks on the main floor below. At the 
end of the day the partially drained cap- 
pings are shoveled into the extractor and 
whirled until they are as dry as possible. 
This process takes out all but one or two 
per cent of the honey from the cappings. 
They are then removed and shoveled out 
on to a netting. (Fig. 7.) A few inches 
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under the coarse screen is a large metal 
pan. The bees work on this mass until 
particles of cappings finally break up and 
drop through the screen on to the pan be- 
neath. By this time they are so dry that 
they can be shovelled up into burlap sacks 
for rendering into wax later on. Practical 
ly all of the honey is thus saved, and yet 
none of it comes in contact with any hot 
surface and the amount of labor required 
is small. Mr. Clapsaddle would not use 
this method, of course, if there were dan 
ger of A. F. B. 
Medina, Ohio. 





A Confab 


CONDUCTED BY E. R. ROOT 


This, as in the previous numbers, will 
be a forum for the discussion of debatable 
questions or matters on which there is a 
friendly difference of opinion. For this 
issue we shall drop the argument whether 
the bees or the queen place eggs in queen 
cells as that has been settled in that both 
may take place. There is no invariable 
rule. 

We will now introduce into the Confab 
the much mooted question of whether to 
use the bee escape or the ecarbolie plan. 
We will first hear from the side that fa- 
vors the use of acid. Mr. Frank Orloff has 
presented his side so ably that he has 
knocked the bee escape into a cocked hat. 


Strongly Favors the Carbolic Acid Method for 
Removing Honey. No Objectionable Odor Left 

Palmyra, N. Y., October 5, 1936. 
Dear Mr. Editor 

On page 612 in the current issue of Glean 
ings an article appears dealing once again with 
the old ‘‘bugbear.’’ namely, the carbolie acid 
method for removing honey and ‘‘Mr. Bottler’’ 
claims to be afraid ‘‘of' this new method of re 
moving honey by the use of earbolie acid.’” be 
eause there might be an odor left in the honey 
after using the acid 

Back in 1932 or 1933 (I am not certain just 
which date) Gleanings published an article 
written by Mr. Charles Mraz, of Middlebury, 
Vermont, in which he very comprehensively de- 
scribed this method as developed by himself. 
The article at that time carried actual photo 
graphs showing the method being worked to 
gether with directions for making the acid 
screens, 

Since that time [ have noticed items in 
Gleanings both praising and denouncing this 
method and those items which denounce the 
method always give me a hearty laugh, because 
ever since Mr. Mraz so kindly gave to the bee 
keepers of the world this great system I have 
used it exclusively 

It occurs to me that there must be still 
sume commercial beekeepers who simply ‘‘eat 
up’’ hard work by the ‘‘shake, brush, shake’’ 
method with its attendant stings as well as oth- 


ers who still use bee escapes which call for 
the second trip to the outyards. 

Now, it is not my aim to start any quarrels 
nor to enter into any controversy with bee 
keepers regarding the carbolic acid method; 
however, the item on page 612 of current 
Gleanings asks to hear from readers as to 
whether or not an odor is left in the honey 
after using carbolic acid. 

sefore stating my own experience I wish to 
take a moment or two to tell ‘‘Mr. Bottler’’ 
not to worry about newspapers publishing any 
item which would tend to break ‘‘up our 
game,’’ and in this respect I would suggest we 
discontinue using the phrase ‘‘Carbolic acid 
method,’’ and substitute the words ‘‘phenol al 
cohol method,’’ as this is in reality the chemical 
name for the erystals which should be used, 
chemically, C6H5 (O H), unless Mr. Mraz has 
developed some other chemical as efficient. If 
the pure phenol crystals are used I defy any- 
one to detect the slightest carbolic odor on the 
honey 15 minutes after the honey has been tak 
en from the hive. 

This summer my partners and I took off a 
quantity of honey in full-depth supers, using 
the carbolic screens, carrying the supers into 
the honey house where they were stacked in 
piles until they could be extracted. The carbolic 
screens were placed directly above the honey 
steerage tank which was full of honey at the 
time. The house was closed up tightly until the 
next evening when upon opening the doors the 
odor from the carbolic acid was indeed strong, 
but after a half hour this odor entirely disap- 
peared and not a trace was detected in the 
honey of the tank 

It is true that there may be some beekeepers 
who, in using this method, would be so care 
less as to spill some of the acid directly on the 
combs or into the honey tank which might 
leave an odor in the honey but in that case I 
wish to believe that those careless persons would 
at once destroy the honey so contaminated 

How often I have wished [ might be in a po 
sition to attend every beekeepers’ meeting in 
the country. I'd like nothing better than to 
have a hive of bees with a couple supers of 
honey on the hive, a well carbolated screen 
and a good attentive audience. I rather think 
{ could convince the most skeptical that the 
carbolic method would prove a time and labor 
saver and would allay for all time the thought 
that it leaves an odor on the honey. 

To sum up, then, taking the item on page 
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412 of the current issue of Gleanings, each par 
agraph separately, may I say to ‘‘Mr. Honey 
Rottler’’; ‘‘Be not afraid of this method, it will 
not leave an odor if the correct acid is used.’ 
In the second paragraph the response from com 
mercial honey producers is in accordance with 
my own experience and needs no further com 
ments from me. The third paragraph, again to 
‘*Mr. Honey Bottler,’’ has been answered with 
the exception of the last sentence, and to my 
way of thinking there is just word to 
rect, and that is the word ‘‘discourage,’’ which 
should emphatically changed to ‘‘eneour 

’* The fourth paragraph was the reason for 


one cor 


age. 


this letter, as the writer giving the results of 
his own experience would like to hear from 
other producers who, using the carbolic acid 
method, have found it leaves an odor in the hon 


ey. 

To the last paragraph I might add once more 
that in my several years’ experience with car 
bolic acid screens I have yet to discover even 
the slightest odor in the honey a few moments 
after removal from the hive 

Condense them all into paragraph and 
say to every beekeeper in the country: Try out 
this method, using pure phenol alcohol crystals 


one 


as directed by Mr. Mraz in Gleanings for either 
1932 or 1935 and reprinted in XYZ and ABC 
of Bee Culture and to every beekeeper who 
would return to the ‘‘shake, brush, shake’’ 
method, I would be quite willing to buy a new 
hat. FRANK G. ORLOPP. 
Next let us hear from the other side. 


Mr. Aifred P. Johnson discusses not only 
the earbolie acid method but he takes up 
the size of entrances: 


In Favor of an Entrance Too Large Than Too 
Small 
Rankin, Ill., October 5, 1936 
Dear Editors: 

Your editorials contain a lot of sound read 
ing to those who have the power to use them, 
and I would state that | would rather err on 
having too large an entrance in wintering than 
too small. I have no use for top entrances un- 
less as stated in your journal before there is 
a %-inch auger hole above as a safety valve. 

Afraid of the Carbolic Method 

I have no use for carbolic acid in removing 
honey that goes on the market. Honey removed 
with it and stored criss-cross in honey house 
still had taste and taint after four days. It in 
jures the bees if one is not positively careful. 
There is also danger of severe burns. It does 
not prevent robbing when removing honey. I 
use bee-escapes and intend to continue to use 


them. The carbolic acid method may have its 
merits. ALFRED P. JOHNSON. 


Chas. A. Reese, bee inspector for Ohio, 
has the following to say about pollen and 
winter entrances: 


Causes of Losses in Ohio Last Winter 
Columbus, Ohio, September 6, 1936. 
Root: 

to our 


Dear Mr. 

According investigations in various 
parts of the state, much of the winter losses 
were due to two three factors which have 
been overlooked by the majority of our bee- 
keepers, chief of which, however, was the ab- 
sence of pollen in winter stores. The greatest 
losses were in those localities in which little or 
no pollen was found in the combs from the 
colonies which had died. The lowest losses were 
in localities where there was an appreciable 
amount of pollen left in the combs. 

The investigations rather indicate that this is 
an extremely important factor in wintering and 
almost conclusively points out that pollen is 
a required food for adult bees, as well as the 


or 
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larval stage. Ex 





particles of pol- 
len which seems 
to indicate that 
the adult util- 
izes this protein 
as well as the 
| ¢ a rbohydrates. 
Since there are 
no known sub- 
stitutes for pol- 
len, the _ bee- 
| keeper mu st 
utilize all pollen 
combs possible 
for supplying 
deficiencies, The 
subject of nutrition is that will be given 
considerable study in the future. 
Size of Winter Entrances 

It is quite evident that the size of the open 
ing of the entrance has very much to do with 
wintering, as at least 50 per cent of the bees 
that died last season in Ohio really were smoth- 
ered to death, rather than dying from a lack 
of certain food elements. The beekeepers can 
do much to alleviate losses by paying careful 
attention to the entrances and it is recommend- 
ed that the % x % inch entrance be entirely 
discarded and where the beekeeper insists on 
using the smaller entrance, the 3 x 3% inch en 
trance block be reversed and face the bottom of 
the hive body rather than the bottom board 

CHAS. A. REESE. 


Our co-editor, Mr. Deyell, has been ask 
to butt in on the question of winter 
entrances and winter pollen supplies: 


Where colonies are populous and have an 
abundance of good stores | don’t worry about 
the size of winter entrances, provided each hive 
has a small hole about 5 inch in diameter, about 
three or four inches above the main entrance 
We call this hole a safety valve and have used 
it for over ten years. It gets away from the 
possibility of having the main entrance clogged 
with dead bees or ice, During an ice storm 
[I can sleep soundly at night so far as my bees 
in out-apiaries are concerned. 

One winter we closed the main entrances en 
tirely on 150 Buckeye double-walled hives, 
leaving only the % inch safety valves above 
main entrances and every colony wintered per- 
fectly. 

If a large or long entrance is used I think it 


x aminations of 

K; the intestinal 
| tract of the bees 
| have disclosed 
} 


ee % 
yee & . 







Chas. A. Reese. 


one 


ed 


should be reduced to a diameter of % inch, or 
better still, 5/16 inch, to exclude mice. Some 
having entrances wider than % inch, use % 
inch wire screens over entrances to keep out 
mice. 

I am inclined to believe that an intermediate 
sized entrance, say, 4 inches by % inch is 
about right, provided there is a hole above 


this main entrance, as a safety valve. 

It seems evident that an abundance of pollen 
stored in the combs of brood chambers is an 
advantage. During the past four years we have 
operated colonies in double brood chamber hives 
throughout the season. This additional comb 
space for brood rearing and the storage of 
honey for stores also affords more comb space 
for storage of pollen. During seasons wher 
there is a normal supply of pollen, these popu 
lous double-brood chamber colonies are well 
supplied with pollen during the early spring 
when it is needed and brood rearing proceeds 
normally. We have frequently observed brood 
chambers that appeared to contain too much 
pollen in the fall. These same brood chambers 
did not have any surplus pollen during the 
following spring. JACK DEYELL. 
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Caves of Honey 


JIM JEFFERS 


The Fabled Honey Caves of 
Texas May Equal the Sup- 
posedly Buried Stores of Gold 


No higher estimate was put on the fa- 
bled Egypt than the 
inserutable for the 


gold and 


wealth of ancient 
Southwest. Searches 


legendary lost cities of silver 
didn’t end when the Conquistadores gave 
it up; it still goes on. 

The human mind ordinarily conceives of 
treasure troves as consisting of precious 
metals and gems, but the fortune hunters 
of the modern Southwest do not hunt gold 
alone. They have dared the perils of many 
mysterious caves for fabulously enormous 
stores of honey. 

The fabled honey caves of Texas equal, 
if they do not exceed in number, the sup 
posedly buried stores of gold. For seven- 
ty-five years men have attempted to pene 
trate 
the millions of pounds of honey reported 


their eerie fastnesses and retrieve 
ly stored in them. 

Every expedition has been a disappoint 
The fortune hunter can 
find any number of “old-timers” 


ment, however. 
who will 
swear with apparent sincerity that they 
have seen combs of honey fifty feet thick 
made by secluded 
caves, but those which have been success 
fully explored have yielded only nominal! 
amounts of it. Still, there are many that 
have so far defied the efforts of mankind 
to explore them. 


millions of bees in 


The story of the honey caves has gone 
‘round the 
New sought 
out. Thousands of dollars have been spent 


world, Expeditions from the 


England states have them 
in explorations. 

Most of the fabled caves are on the Ed 
wiurds Plateau of southwest Texas, that 
part of the which 


state’s honey. Bees there feed on catsclaw 


state produces the 
und guajilla blossoms. 

Those who claim to have seen the enor 
have been 
fearful ob 
stacles. They declare that the entrances 


mous honey combs claim to 


driven away from them by 
to the honey caves are guarded by rattle 
snakes, scorpions, and even ghosts. More 
than once, residents of the Plateau coun 


try have told of drilling wells for water 


and penetrating from thirty to fifty feet 
of honey. 

River 
near Meridian, Texas, has been the goal 
of scores of honey hunters. Wells drilled 
in that vicinity, under which there is a 


3ee Mountain, on the Bosque 


cave, have supposedly penetrated rich 
combs of honey. 

One store of it was supposed to be sus- 
dge seventy feet high on 
the mountain side, and pioneers still tell 
that the Indians in the days before the 
Civil War, spliced the limbs of trees and 
made poles to reach it. Onee, it 


they visited the place in the early sum 


pended from a le 


is said, 


mer, took all of the honey they wanted, 
and fearing the residents of the 
community would also use it, proceeded to 
raid their homes and kill most of them. 
An expedition equipped with long lad 
ders visited the place a few years ago and 
found about 300 colonies of bees working, 


white 


but it had been a dry spring and there 
wasn’t much hanging from the 


ledge. They didn’t bother to take it. 


honey 


hole in the 
known as Bee Cave on 
near Marble Falls, that 
enter today. Two pioneers went 


There is another ground 
the Blanco River 
no man daies to 
into it 
fifty years ago, and fled in terror from 
swarms of rattlesnakes. They saw honey 
combs fifty feet thick, they said, but they 
dared not, try to reach them. 

A few party of fortune 
hunters from the East set out to explore a 


vears ago, a 


bee cave near San Marcos. The entrance 
to it was so small that only the smallest 
man in the party could craw! into it. He 
explored several thousand feet of it and 
that the 
greatest store of honey imaginable await 


eame back to excitedly report 


ed them inside. 


The explorers planted dynamite at the 


entrance to enlarge the opening. With 
each blast, rattlesnakes began to crawl 
out of every crevice and hole. Literally 


hundreds of them 
explorers could imagine many more in the 


were visible, and the 
darkness inside the cave, so they aban 
doned the project and went home. 

The story of the San Marcos cave gain- 
ed such credence that the chemieal war 
fare division of the United States Army 
from Fort Sam Houston in 1928 decided 
to do some exploring, too. Their plan was 


G 
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to gas the snakes to death, and then go 


in and see about the honey. 


attack laid 
down. For a whole day, poisonous fumes 
were directed into the hole until the chem 
ical warriors figured that the last snake 
must have 


Aceordingly, a gas was 


coiled and died. Cautiously, 
they entered the cave, found a single rat 
tlesnake quite dizzy and listless from the 


gas, but there was no honey. 


A surveyor at work in the Nueces Riv 
er country 40 found a cave 
near Uvalde, explored it and returned to 
his headquarters with the story he had 
found a comb of honey thirty feet thick 
and of illimitable the cave. He 
was organizing a party to go and get the 
honey when he fell sick and died, and it 
never 


years ago 


area in 


was located, although hundreds 


hunted for it for forty vears. 
Uvalde 
time found 


Two about the 
honey cave and sold 
honey from it, although the story of the 
quantities they reported in the eave has 
They bought a 
blacksmith’s bellows and a machine which 


men at 
another 


same 


never been confirmed. 
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they attached to it, planted the strange 
contraption at the mouth of the cave and 
poured sulphur fumes into the eave to kill 
the bees. 

They did kill them by the millions, they 
said, and then put two hives of bees they 


had brought along to work robbing the 
rich store and making new combs for 
them. More hives were sent for, more 


caves were gassed and the process repeat- 
ed until a sizeable herd of paek burros 
was required to keep the honey moving 
into Uvalde to market. They kept up their 
lucrative business until the price of hon 
ey collapsed and then quit and never re- 
sumed business. 

Vacationists will find Texas a fa 
vored goal this year. Millions of tourists 
are expected to visit the state, to see the 
honey caves, the openings in the earth 
that lead to rich 
gold that can not be found, its towering 
mountains and rich valleys, and its his 
torie and cities. Texas 
this year is celebrating 100 years of in- 
dependence with the Texas Centennial. 

Dallas, Texas. 


will 


supposedly stores of 


missions modern 











Men who helped plan the San Antonio Beekeepers’ Conference on November 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
as they stood in front of the Alamo last spring. Left to right: H. B. Parks, E. G. LeStourgeon, 
T. W. Burleson, F. L. Thomas, E. R. Root, Frank C. Pellett, 0. W. Park. See page 678. 
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Honey Pudding! 


MRS. BENJAMIN NIELSEN 









Is It Good? 


Well, Just Try It! 


and the 
holidays approach and we 
tions for the 
we usually 


As Thanksgiving 


Christmas 


begin prepara 
festive meals of the season 
think of the hearty, filling, 
steamed fruit puddings. Have you tried 
using honey as the sweetening ingredient? 
If not, you have missed a real treat. Hon 
ey imparts a delicious flavor and keeps 
the puddings fresh and moist for a longer 
period of time. Being able to keep such 
puddings and serve them from time to 
time is a decided advantage during this 
busy season when guests may arrive quite 
unexpectedly. And the flavor actually im 


proves with age—true of most honey-made 


products. 
For Honey Fruit Pudding assemble: 
Three cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea 


spoon soda, %4 teaspoon eloves, 4 tea 
spoon allspice, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 1 tea 
spoon cinnamon, 1 cup chopped suet, 1 
cup honey, % cup chopped apples, % cup 
chopped raisins, 1 eup milk, and % cup 
cranberries. 

Sift the dry ingredients together. Add 
milk, honey, suet and fruit. Mix thor 
oughly and pour into well greased molds. 
Steam for three hours. I like to use one 
pound coffee cans for molds and prefer to 
grease them with cooking oil which im- 
parts no rancid taste if the pudding is 
kept for some time. This recipe will make 
three generous puddings. Substituting 
carrots for the apples lends a pleasing 
variation. Serve with the following sauce: 
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One-half cup butter, % 


Foamy Sauce 
egg, 4 tablespoons boiling 


cup honey, 1 egg, 
water and 1 teaspoon vanilla or lemon ex 
traet. 

Cream butter and honey, add yolk of 
egg well beaten; add one spoonful of 
boiling water at a time, beating co~tinu 
ously until all water is used. Beat white 
of egg stiff and lay on top of the sauce 
beating as sauce is served. Add flavoring 
last. 

Steamed Fruit Pudding calls for 4 cup 
honey, '4 eup butter, 1 cup sour milk, 1 
egg, ™% eup cornstarch, % teaspoonful 
salt, % teaspoon soda, 24%, cups flour, 1 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and cloves, %4 
cup chopped citron and orange peel (can 
died), 1 cup chopped raisins, 4% cup eur 
rants, and % eup chopped nutmeats. 

Combine butter and honey, add milk 
and beaten egg. Sift flour, cornstarch, 
soda, salt, and spices. Add two extra ta 
blespoons of flour to the fruits, stirring to 
coat them thoroughly. Beat flour into the 
first mixture and add the fruit. Oil a one 
and one-half quart pudding mold, put in 
the mixture, cover, and steam four hours. 
Serve with 

Honey Lemon Sauce—One cup honey, 
2 tablespoons butter and the juice of 2 
lemons. 

Simmer the honey and butter together 
for five minutes. Remove 
stir in the lemon juice. 


from fire and 
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From the Field of Experience 





WATCH FOR NEW MARKETS 


Use a Display That Makes the Desired 
Appeal 





A honey producer ean not afford to miss 
many chances for pushing his product and 
making sales. Even though he has custom 
ers enough to take his yearly product, it 
pays to keep an eye on new openings, for 
old customers are constantly dropping out 
for one reason or another. Among the new 
openings that I have found profitable are 
the new public markets which are opened 
up from time to time. For public markets, 
like customers, change. 

The picture shows a display that was 
put on at the opening of a small public 
market. It consists merely of an observa 
tion hive with honey stacked around it. 
Simple, and inexpensive, but it gave sat 
As it happened, this 
market went out of business within a few 
months, but as a result of the venture sev 


isfaetory results. 


eral good honey customers were secured, 
besides the profitable outlet for honey 
that the market provided while it remain 
ed open. : 

This display, while adequate for a small 
market just opening, would seareely be 
effeetive in the larger markets. In facet, a 
similar display put on at one of the larger 
established markets attracted little atten 


tion and resulted in few sales. The same 





kind of people, perhaps some of the same 
individuals, visited both markets, but in 
a different frame of mind. The display 
must be suited to the oecasion—-W. H. 
Hull, Vienna, Virginia. 





GIVING EXTRA SERVICE 
A Few Helpful Hints on Increasing Hon- 
ey Sales 

With the rapid growth and popularity 
of roadside marketing as a means of dis 
posing of the annual honey crop, the bee 
keeper who markets the major portion of 
his from his roadside stand soon 
finds competition amazingly keen unless 
he inaugurates some special merchandis- 


erop 


ing service to attract the speeding motor 
ists to his establishment in preference to 
the seores of other honey stands that bor 
der America’s highways. 

Formerly, when roadside marketing was 
in its comparative infancy, the secret 
panacea to greater roadside honey sales 
was merely a clean, attractive stand dee 
orated with a display of honey in its var 
ied forms, and set off with large, legible 
“Honey for Sale” signs located 500 feet 
or so on either side of the stand. 

But competition changed that. 
Clean attractiveness is no longer an ad 
vantage—today it 


has 


becomes a necessity, 





The display should be suited to the occasion. This small and simple display was adequate for the 
opening of a small public market, but attracted little attention in the larger market. 
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and the enterprising beekeeper intent up- 
on increasing his honey sales must now 
give the prospective customer something 
extra 
for his money. 


some extra service or extra value 


A northern Ohio beekeeper added extra 
service, and incidentally opened an uncul- 
tivated market for his product, by stress- 
ing an offer to mail comb honey any place 
in the United States as a souvenir for 
tourists. Being located on a main traveled 
highway brisk tourist traffic 
passed regularly, he announced to all pass- 
ing tourists via a large sign painted at- 
tractively on the side of his barn: “The 
Different Souvenir—a large comb of fresh 
mailed to the folks back 
home as a remembrance from you. Drive 
in. 


where a 


clover honey 


Opening up a new market for his prod 
uct, and solving for others the incessant- 
ly perplexing problem of “what to send 
the folks back home,” the 
brought added honey sales and profits by 
creating a new market and giving some- 
thing extra for the money. 

Inspired by the 
sales” featured by a prominent drug store 
chain wherein two packages are sold for 


beckeeper 


common ‘one-cent 


the regular price of one plus one addition- 
al cent, another beekeeper applied this 
principle of bargain merchandising to his 
honey selling, and sponsored a “one-cent 
honey sale.” 

The profit on the resulting first sale was 
limited by the reduced prices, but each 
individual took advantage of this 
bargain offer was asked to give his name 


who 


and address. Later, using these names as 
list, the beekeeper sent out 
penny postcards at frequent intervals an 
nouncing a new crop of honey and the 
opportunity to buy by mail at no extra 
charge. The follow-up orders of custom- 
ers originally 


a mailing 


secured by the “one-cent 
sale” easily made up for any reduction in 
profit which the first sale necessitated. 
One of the world’s largest manufactur- 
ers of proprietary medicines secures addi 
tional giving 
away millions of free samples annually. 


buvers for its product by 


After trying the sample, the receivers of 
the sample are naturally impressed by the 
quality, and generally buy a full-sized 
package. And like this manufacturer, hee 
keepers, too, will find added profits in sam 
plings 
aware of the 
product. 
scekeepers who conduct roadside stands 


in making prospective customers 


actual goodness of their 
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where other produce besides honey is fea 
tured might do well to follow the above 
example and give away small samples of 
nature’s 
stand. Once 
been sampled, it is hard for the prospec 
tive customer to refrain from buying a 
full-sized package. 


sweet to all who stop at the 


its tasty deliciousness has 


Other beekeepers have inereased their 
honey sales by encouraging the grocer to 
feature breakfast 
foods, often making a special combination 


honey with certain 
price offer when the two are purchased 
together. 

The whole problem of profitable and 


successful honey merchandising in the 
itself into the 


problem of what can you do that’s new 


present season resolves 
what extra service ean you give to lure 
prospective customers to the cause of hon 
ey. The beekeeper who solves the problem 
and finds one of the many correct an 
swers, is the fellow who is going to make 
the biggest success and the greatest prof 
its from his beekeeping enterprise.—lKm 
ory Ward, Toledo, Ohio. 





A HOME IN THE WOODS 








A bee tree before the tree was cut to take out 
the combs. Our cover picture for this month 
shows this same tree after it was cut, exposing 
the beautiful combs built inside. These pictures 
were sent by Chas. J. Garney, Mineville, N. Y. 
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PAINT, HIVES AND TOP ENTRANCES 


Three Items Worthy of Consideration. 

I am strongly under the impression that 
the 
correct spelling of the name of the carbo- 
lineum referred to on page 494, August is- 
sue. I have nothing conveniently at hand 
to prove this, but if I am right you will 
have plenty mail to the effect. I 
also believe that there are other carbolin 


Avenarius, instead of Ovenarius, is 


of fan 


cums, Avenarius being merely the trade 
name of one of the leading producers. | 
believe that aluminum is the only paint 
that 
so, perhaps the two would give the best 
protection that could be had via the paint- 
if any protection at all is worth 
the while. 

The subject Mr. 
page 477 of the same issue, is excellently 
taken, and I hope and presume that the 


will lie over earbolineum., If that is 


brush 


raised by Nielsen on 


makers of the better hives will some day 
give us a splinter-proof corner, As an in 
vestment I should prefer to have the best 
of hive bodies and give them the best of 
eare, but last vear I had begun to wonder 
whether it might not be as well to regard 
hive-bodies as an expense, buying the 
cheapest and discarding them freely. 

I vote Mr. Norgren on 
for a story of top-entraneces, It had never 
occurred to me that these might, be time 


with page 485 


savers, but I can see the point. I had won 
dered top or 
leading into some sort of tunnel, the tun 


about a middle entrance 


nel to run at least a few inehes down the 
front of the hive, so that the wind could 
not press directly into the hive, and so 
that the entranee could not be clogged by 
ice.—P. W. MaeNeill, 
vania. 


Moseow, Pennsy | 


ne ee eee nommet 


REVENUE FROM DARK HONEY 
Honey Not Fit for Bakers May be Made 
Into Vinegar 


Chas. Warga, of Plattsmouth, Nebras 
ka, makes the kind of honey vinegar that 
took first premium at the Nebraska State 
Fair in 1935. He used dark honey 
the honey 


in this 
case secured from melting up 
wax. The resulting vinegar was of dark 
eolor, naturally, but it won first in eom 
with 


And that bceause it was properly made. 


petition other fairer sisters 


LLiFi Ria’ 


Two distinct fermentations take place 
in the making of vinegar. One, the vinous, 
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or aleoholic, and the other acetie, or acid 
fermentation, Alcoholic fermentation 
should be ¢cun.pletely finished before the 
acid fermentation is begun or the former 
will not be completed and a weak vinegar 
results. 

Aleoholie fermentation will usually 
Start spontaneously but may be started 
by the addition of a little yeast. “Mother 
of vinegar,” known to most every 
may be added to start the acetie fermen 
tation but should be added only 
the first acticn is entirely completed. 

The container in which vinegar is made 
should be giass, eurthenware or wood. Bar 
rels are convenient for large quantities. 

Mr, Warga uses a barrel, putting into 
it five parts of water to one part of hon- 
ey. The head of the barrel is replaced by 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth tied se- 


one, 


when 


curely in piace. This excludes foreign mat- 
ter and permits air to enter. The barrel is 
placed in a building where the tempera- 
ture is high—a shed with a tin roof is a 
as Mr. Warga points out that 
higher temperatures hasten the process. 
The contents left undisturbed until 
the liquid is clear and sparkling. Storage 


good place- 
are 


may be in barrels, glass or earthenware 
jugs. 

Some dark fit for bakers’ 
use, and if one has such dark or off-grade 
honey which 


honey is not 
cain be disposed of in no 
other way, he may derive some revenue by 
turning it into excellent vinegar as Mr. 
Warga does.—Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen, Au 
rora, Nebraska. 





DOLLAR A POUND HONEY 


But Honey Can be Produced Much Cheap- 
er, If— 


So far as the apiarist is concerned there 


conditions under which honey at a 
dollar a pound will not be exorbitant. I 


have observed a number of such instances. 


IT examined two colonies belonging to a 


farmer friend of mine. He had caught 
swarms originally and put them into 
standard, eight-frame hives with wooden 


covers. He had no frames so the bees went 
to work as best they could, They suspend 
the When I 


at them, both colonies were weak, 


ed their combs from eover. 
looked 
although the senson was just after apple 
blossom time when the hives should have 
heen swarming with bees. American foul 
brood was the answer. Although the hive 
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bodies could have been saved he decided 
to take no chances. We burned those colo- 
nies. While the bees cost him nothing the 
hives did. The same money spent for hon- 
ey at a dollar a pound would have pro- 
vided the family with sweets instead of 
a bonfire. 

In another examined 
what was thought to be two colonies, al- 
though the owner hadn’t looked at them 
for such a long time that he didn’t know 
if he had any bees or not. He didn’t. I 
don’t know what killed them off. I sus 
pect wax worms were responsible, for the 
hive bodies were filthy with the tangled 
mass they leave when they overpower a 
colony. Other considerations probably con- 
tributed, but it doesn’t make any differ 
ence. The colonies were wiped out. Both 
hives had section supers on. They were 
the standard eight-frame hives with wood- 
en covers. The original outlay was quite 
a tidy bit of money. It lay, neglected, 
out in the weather. I would prefer a few 
the unusual price 


neighborhood I 


pounds of honey at 
quoted above. 

My aunt bought a colony for two dol 
lars from a _ neighbor. When I went 
through the frames a few weeks later I 
found both European and American foul 
brood. The hive was no good in the first 
place, being a home-made affair. We burn 
ed the works, It fire. It cost 
my aunt two dollars, and me a number of 


was a nice 
stings. Those bees were vicious hybrids. 

I have saved the worst case to the last. 
The owner was a charming lady. But her 
charm was not an asset so far as her bees 
were concerned. She was a busy lady as 
she lived on a farm. She had the idea that 
all that was necessary was to set out the 
colonies and let nature take its course. 
Nature did, in her eccentric The 
hives were unpainted and warped, The 
metal covers were nearly rusted through. 
The entrances were wide open, although 
the month was November. The ten-frame 
hives with double, metal telescope covers 
super 


way. 


each, were topped with a section 
tilled with sections. No started foundation 
was used. In one colony the hees went out 
instead of up. The consequences were no 
honey in the super and hybrid bees below. 
In the other colony the bees had about 
half filled the super with dark honey and 
had plastered propolis freely on the sec 
tions. They hadn’t bothered about remain 
ing, though. That colony, too, had swarm 
ed and the virgin remaining had mismated 
as is so inevitably the case in this part 
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of the country. Now, I know where the 
lady purchased her bees and equipment. 
They came from our local bee hive fac- 
tory. These men put out a good product at 
a fair price and they had sold her their 
best. The two hives with supers, sections, 
smoker, gloves, ete., and pure bred bees 
must have cost her about twenty dollars, 
which is fair enough. That much money 
would have bought her twenty pounds of 
my expensive, low-priced honey. 

I have no objection to people keeping 
bees. In fact, IT am very much in favor 
of it. Any of these people could have as 
much fun and honey from their bees as | 
from mine. Such a little study will 
bring rewards out of all proportion to 
the effort expended. Attention to details, 
knowledge of the manipulations necessary, 
and an understanding of what the bees 
do and why, will open 


get 


the door to a new 
world for these and many other people. A 
good bee hook, a bee magazine and an 
acquaintance with some fellow beekeeper 
is all that is required.—Forest Angel, 


Portland, Oregon. 





A FISH STORY! 

















H. H. Root, General Manager of The 
A. IT. Root Company, and his son, David, 
all primed to tell a tall fish story. But 
who knows whether they caught or bought 
the fish? 
Florida. 


Picture taken at Clearwater, 
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SCREEN VS. NEWSPAPER METHOD 


Wire Screen Method Appears to Have 
Some Advantages Over Newspaper 


One day while a neighbor beekeeper and 
| were preparing to unite two colonies, 
he picked up an ordinary square piece of 
window screen and suggested using it in 
place of a newspaper. We decided it 
wouldn’t do any harm, so it was placed 
between the two hives. The bees were 
given a moderate amount of smoke and 
left for two days. At the end of that time 
[ again smoked them moderately and re 
moved the screen. 

The next day, although I noticed one or 
two pairs of bees fighting, there were no 
dead bees in front of the hive. Because 
of chilly weather I didn’t open the hive; 
and placing my eur to the hive wall | 
could distinguish no sound other than con 
tented droning. Observing them several 
times since, I found them perfectly con 
tented. 

As far as I have observed there are sev 
eral improvements of the screen over the 
newspaper for uniting. The screen permits 
free circulation of air which is essential 
in hot weather; also the odor of the two 
colonies distributes itself more freely. 
There have been cases of eolonies of bees 
being suffocated in hot weather when a 
newspaper was used. The screen is easily 
removed while the newspaper tends to 
stick to the propolis on the top bars and 
rim of the hive body so that it is usually 
removed in shreds with some particles 
stuck so fast they can not he removed 
without having to scrape up the propolis 
also. All of this trouble in removing a 
newspaper irritates the bees; and irritat 
ing bees should be avoided under any con 
ditions, especially when they are being 
united. 

The screen is best mounted on a 
the size of the hive. Being tightly stretch 
ed, it would not droop on the top bars and 
very little propolis would be fastened on 


frame 


it. Propolis may be removed from the 
sereen with boiling water. 
In successfully uniting two colonies 


there must be a minimum of fighting: it 
tends to disorganize the routine of the 
workers. Also when many bees are killed 
the depletion of the united colony is no 
ticeable in the With the 
method there was very little fighting, un 
necessary confusion, or dead bees in evi 
dence. 


spring. screen 
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There may be drawbacks to the above 
method which I might discover later as I 
intend using it when next I unite any 
colonies. However, I would like to hear 
from other beekeepers who might try it. 
Its success may depend on the season of 
the year, climate, or nature of the bees.- 
Clarence J. Tontz, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





WASHBOARD MOVEMENT OF BEES 


Is This Movement Anything Other Than 
the Easing of Restless Muscles? 


On page 544 Mr. Snyder attempts to ex 
plain one of the most puzzling movements 
of bees. I do not say that I know the ex 
planation of this washboard movement of 
bees, but I feel sure that Mr. Snyder has 
a wrong explanation, 

In the first place, bees are often seen 
making those peculiar motions when on 
hard smooth surfaces which they leave 
unmarred, Had Mr. Snyder looked more 
closely when he saw the bees about the 
erack the super and hive he 
would have seen bees actually in the crack 
going through an entirely different motion 
and those would be the bees which were 
enlarging the erack. 

Bees find it very difficult to attack any 
smooth surface, hence plums, grapes, ete., 
are safe against them when sound. But if 
such a fruit is eracked or broken in any 


between 


way the bees will quickly enlarge the 
opening and suck away the juices. Any 
substance which offers an edge which the 
bees can get hold of with their mandibles 
is apt to suffer from the unwearied efforts 
of the bees, Just place a piece of card 
hoard in the hive and see how quickly the 
dust of it. Pine 
harder and put together more firmly, but 
fiber by fiber the bees will tear at it until 
they actually wear it away. Dropping wa 


bees will make wood is 


ter wears away the hardest stone provid 
ed it gets the right help. It is actually the 
grains of sand on the stone which do the 
wearing, 
the sand in motion, 
To come back to the 
of bees, we do not know for sure what this 


the water simply serving to set 
washboard motion 


is. Many years ago I offered an explana 
tion to one of the bee papers but no one 
at the 
ering this habit of the bee. 

Who has not watched the tireless tread 
f a tiger, or lion in cage, 
geing back and forth, back and forth? 


time seemed interested in eonsid 


oO bear, or its 
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The poor animal’s nerves are on the jump 
because his muscles have not had their ae- 
customed exercise. Has anyone ever seen 
avery young bee do the washboard move 
ment, or a very old bee? I will go further, 
has anyone ever seen a bee that was not 
two weeks old or a little less doing this? 

| have often watched the bees at this 
washboard movement. I am of the opinion 
that they are just over the comb-building 
age or are comb builders. They are going 
through identically the same motions that 
they go through while at comb building. 
| have that 
to go through those mo 


thought these bees were 
bound anyway 
tions whether building comb or not. I have 
never seen them at this by-play while ae 
tive honey gathering was going on and 
hence comb building. I have seen this only 
during times of dearth when the colonies 
were strong in bees and no nectar coming 
in. -Allen 


necticut. 


Latham, Norwichtown, Con 





The Oldest Beekeepers’ Association in the 
Country 





Officers of the Philadelphia Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, the oldest organization 
for the study of 
country, which held its first meeting since 


bee problems in the 


1910, on August 27, 1936, at the Morris 
Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Left to right: Frederick Hohman, 78 
years old, of Altoona, only living charter 
member of the Philadelphia Beekeepers’ 
Association, which was organized Janu 
ary 23, 1882. Mr. Hohman served as its 
secretary for 29 years, and has kept bees 
steadily for the past 50 years. Elmer F. 
Reustle, Philadelphia, President of the 
Association; John O. Buseman, present 
secretary of the Association. 
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Can Organization in Beekeeping 
Succeed? 

The beekeeping business was never in a 
better position than at the present time 
for a greater increase in business but will 
it ever be possible to build a beekeepers’ 
organization that can last? Beekeeping is 
one of the best paying agricultural pur 
suits today. But how many beekeepers 
are making a profit? Comparatively few, 
because of their unwillingness to spend a 
few dollars each in building up strong na 
tienal organizations. 

Every beekeeper who is producing hon 
ey to sell should think seriously of the 
following slogan: “It is the obligation of 
every beekeeper in America to be a mem 
ber of the American Honey Institute and 
to pay $1 per year for membership and 
$1 per ton for all honey he produces.” 
Over 500,000 copies of beekeeping litera- 
ture printed by the Institute in 1936, and 
what are the majority of our beekeepers 
doing to keep such a program going?- 
not a thing. 

The Institute has prepared for a na 
tional honey contest, the products to be 
judged, at the national convention at San 
Antonio. What would you think, if 
through vour neglect, it would be impos 
sible to send an Institute representative 
to this meeting to take care of this ex 
hibit and see that it is properly judged? 
That may happen, for unless there is an 
immediate substantial return from bee 
keepers for Institute support in Novem 
ber, there will not be sufficient funds in 
the treasury on November first to pay the 
salaries, and no money will be available 
to even send a representative of the In 
stitute to the convention. 

As a result of Institute promotion, more 
than seven million copies of women’s na 
tional magazines carried a recipe for hon 
ey in September and October. Six hundred 
salesmen started on September 1 to work 
through September and October, covering 
the country’s grocery stores. Between two 
and three thousand jobber salesmen wert 
husy arranging a grocery display ealling 
for hot bisquicks with honey. In other 
words, a advertising campaign 
worth several hundred thousand dollars 
is being carried on by one firm, and with 
the other developments it is more than 


honey 


likely that there will not he sufficient 
honey on hand to fill the all-year de 
mand—at least, there should be no bee 


keeper with honey on hand next spring if 
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he is willing to sell his honey at a fair 
price. Buyers are still active. 

If the Institute is to continue, one of 
several things must happen—either the 
beekeepers must come forth with willing 
support or some group of individuals must 
continually pound away at you all to give 
unwilling support to an effort that will 
make beekeeping a pleasure and fatten 
your pocketbooks. 

Why do beekeepers everywhere continue 
to comment favorably on the American 
Honey Institute program and still neg- 
leet to provide a fair amount of their in- 
come from honey to help pay for the in- 
creased profits? What will happen if 
American Honey Institute drops out of the 
picture? For a few years the momentum 
produced by past effort will keep up the 
demand for honey—but if the Institute 
program is dropped, honey publicity will 
quickly begin to disappear and within 
five years the story of honey will drop al- 
most completely out of newspapers and 
magazines. The large firms that are now 
using honey in bakery goods and with 
flour recipes will soon turn to something 
else and honey will again become a drug 
on the market. 

In carrying on its ordinary program of 
service to consumers and producers during 
1936, the Institute has used its surplus 
of $1500 aceumulated in 1935. It was 
hoped that it would not be necessary to 
ever again send out an SOS eall for In 
stitute support, but having turned the 
active operation of Institute finances over 
to Miss Willah Goodman, the new finan- 
cial secretary, I feel that I should make 
at least one last plea to our beekeepers to 
arouse them and give immediate atten- 
tion to the matter of whether American 
Honey Institute is worth while to keep 
going or whether it should be allowed to 
fade out of the picture. If the present at- 
titude is continued there will be no In- 
stitute in 1937.—H. F. Wilson, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
“Groups of Eight” 

We read Bruce L. Morehouse’s article 
on winter cases with much interest. Dur 
ing more than 40 years we tried 
nearly all the varieties of winter cases 


have 


but never for more than for four colonies. 
We have for single 
for two colonies. They were all good, but 


cases colonies, also 
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while there are many so-called “best” 
systems there is always one “better than 
the best.” 
Groups of Four 

Several years ago I wrote for Gleanings 
an article accompanied by a photo illus 
trating one of my experiments showing 
four hives in a cluster prepared for win 
ter. The hives were double-walled on 
fronts and one side only, the backs and 
the other sides being %” lumber. When 
prepared for winter, a strip of heavy wa 
terproof paper was placed from front to 
rear and from side to side. The hives were 
placed close together and a No. 9 soft 
wire was run around the cluster and twist 
ed up, drawing the four tightly together. 
Full-depth supers over each hive packed 
with forest leaves were drawn tightly to 
gether in the same manner. The single 
walled sides of the hives with the insulat 
ing paper between the hives certainly 
helped in keeping them all comfortable, 
and we were much pleased with results. 
When ready for the honey harvest we 
separated them and put on the supers. 

Grape Wine 

The honey recipes are fine, Mrs. Nielsen. 
Keep it up. We make our grapes up into 
unfermented wine, treating it the same as 
the cider. We add one-fourth of a ecupful 
of honey (previously warmed) to 
gallon of juice. 

The Carbolic Acid Method 

We know very little about the carbolic 
acid method. We have tried it several 
times and never noticed any bad effects 
or taint in the honey even with crude 
acid, but no doubt it is safer to use the 
pure crystals. Probably 80 per cent of 
beekeepers the metal escape. 
There are a lot of good men take 
their honey off without any system of 
trapping the bees out of the supers. For 
instance, Mr. Johnston of Niagara Falls, 
who for several years worked an apiary 
for us on shares with the help of a high 
school student removed 2500 pounds to 


each 


use hee 


who 


the honey house and not more than a half 
cup of bees were on those combs when 
placed in the honey house. There were no 
hee escapes or acid or any such method 
used. Except for the extra trip there is 
no nicer method than the bee escape. But 
the metal springs have to be adjusted just 
right or they are not at all satisfactory. 
The proper place for the metal hee escape 
is at one corner of the board in which the 
escape is placed. If there is the slightest 
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crack shown and if the edges of the su- 
pers contain propolis, as they are apt to 
do, the bees seeing the light spend time 
running around edges of the lower super. 
If the hole is near the edge they run into 
it and down below. If screen wire is used 
for ventilation in the board the bees 
spend time trying to get through. We 
like the cone screen wire escape best of 
all.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Home again, with patience a bit strain 
ed, and a few added grey hairs, but with 
many rich memories stored away to enter- 
tain me in my dotage, should I ever be 
so afflicted. 

“Confab” 

And what do I find? The momentous 
question re. the depositing of the egg in 
the queen-cell, being discussed pro and 
con by scientific bee-wranglers, in a man- 
ner plain enough to convince everyone 
interested. 

Really, I never believed anyone but a 
woman could be so patient and painstak 
ing, watching to find out by actually see 
ing the egg deposited. It seems the Jobs 
are not all extinet. But just when was this 
observation carried on? Ill bet it was in 
spring housecleaning time. 

Let me suggest the use of an observa 
tion hive. It would save considerable time 
in lifting, covers, quilts, ete., the extra 
time to be spent in looking over and 
learning to appreciate some of nature’s 
beauty all about us. Right now our north 
ern hills are glorious in their autumn col 
ors, and even a man might lift his eyes 
to them and receive a thrill. 

To sensible women, such watching of 
the hive seems unnecessiury labor. So long 
as the egg is deposited in the queen-cell, 
and hatches into a prolific queen, who 
eares how or by whom it gets there? As 
to the theory of stealing from another 
hive—well, that seems far-fetched. The 
bees really beat the Americans to that 
sentence, “Death to the Kidnapper.” 

The Bees Could Teach Us About Food 

All female bees, we learn from “Con 
fab,” are embryo queens, when hatched. 
Any one of them may develop into that 
royal lady, the queen, given liberal feed 
ings of royal jelly. Yes, the bees know 
more about food values than we have yet 
learned with all our talk of vitamins. 

We, too, are all born equal, but inherit 
ance, and environment, often spoil the 
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job. Sometimes they twist and dwarf us 
into subnormal or abnormal creatures, 
and again they help us grow and develop. 
It all depends. With us there are aristo- 
erats and pariahs, reading from the top 
of the social scale to the lowest depths. 
Our standing is often determined by caste 
or color. Bees are really our superiors 
there. 
Plenty of Work 

Evolution, which has done so much for 
the bees, will do just as much for hu- 
mans. From being a worker, able to fend 
for himself and his offspring, the male 
bee has degenerated into a helpless drone. 
By this we see the fate in store for our 
men-folk if pampered and waited upon. 
Don’t say, “I’ll carry that pail of water, 
John,” nor, “Let me split that knotty 
block of wood.” Stop and think what you 
are doing to that red-blooded, superior 
male, and desist! Work, plenty of it, and 
responsibilities, heavy ones, too, on their 
shoulders, alone can save them from the 
curse of helplessness. It is up to us to 
add to their burdens and cares. What a 
price they must pay for our female domi- 
nation. Yes, although we know we ean do 
things better than they, we must continue 
to suffer and put up with their irritating 
superiority, or clutter up our houses with 
human drones. 

The Sensible Age 

Evolution has changed the human fe- 
male greatly even in my time. Gone are 
the wasp-waists, once a mark of beauty. 
Gone are the tiny No. 2 shoes, and the 
poor cramped feet. Today we have the 
athletic type of women—women who 
value comfort more than looks, and in 
achieving that comfort they are winning 
real beauty, reverting to that of ancient 
Greece, the beauty of a well-developed 
body. Our ideal today is a well-developed 
mind in a well-developed body, and unless 
we develop one at the expense of the 
other, no extraordinary change is likely 
to take place. It rests with our food. It 
remains then, with our medical men and 
great scientists to study foods and food 
eontents more intensively. If bees, not 
gifted with human intelligence, have mas 
tered the art to a certain degree, what 
may not lie ahead for the human mind to 
discover? 

We may never find the elixir of life, 
but we may find a food that will make the 
small weaklings of this world as extinet 
as the famous dodo,_-Spinster Jane. 
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Editorials 





Attention is drawn to the article by 
Prof. Wilson on page 674, and to the edi- 
torial on page 679. 

eee 


There is not much to 


Price Trends 


add to our state 
on Honey ment in last issue, 
page 612, except 
that honey prices are neither up nor 


down. Honey is being delivered in ear 
lots at about the prices that have pre- 
vailed for the past month. The reader is 
referred to the Government reports. See 
also what Kelty, of Michigan, says, page 
684. 

eee 


candid reader 


Not All the 


\n\ 


° of several bee 

Cream in One Oe ee a 
pers can not fail to 
Bee Paper see that not all the 
good things are in 


one journal, however good it may be. Not 
all the good copy sent it ean be used be 
cnuse there are not enough pages to cover 
it all. While we of 
try to give ow 


the Gleanings’ staff 


readers the best there is 
in boiled-down manuscripts and in a series 
of pictures showing each step, a mere 
glanee at our contemporaries shows that 
they are all We 
that three or hee journals 


is about that a 


worth reading. venture 
four dollars in 
the best 


investment bee 


keeper can make. 
eee 


Keep Supers on We never know 
° what the honey crop 
Until Close 


is going to be until 
of Season the honey is ex 


tracted and in the 
cans. Neither do we know just when, dur 
ing the course of a season, a honey flow 
may materialize. This past season held 
some surprises in this respect. In the elo- 
ver areas some beekeepers, thinking the 
main honey flow was over in late July re- 
moved supers and started to extract. In 
August, these same beekeepers visited 
their apiaries and noticed an unusual ac- 
tivity among the bees. Upon examining 
the hives it was found that bees were 
building burr combs and clogging brood 
chambers with honey. We know of one 


“ase where a load of supers containing 
empty wet extracting combs was driven 
into a large apiary on August 12. Not a 
bee looked at the wet combs. In fact, the 
men ate dinner beside the yard with the 
load of supers open to the bees. 

What were the bees working on? Al 
falfa and late sweet clover. Six or eight 
years ago before alfalfa was so plentiful 
a load of wet supers driven near an api 
ary in that vicinity in early August or 
even late July would have caused a furore 
among the bees. 

During early October in regions where 
small white aster grows abundantly, espe 
cially in the northern states, beekeepers 
were surprised this year to see colonies 
storing surplus and scale hives gaining 
three or four pounds per day during a 
warm spell. It is safe to say many bee 
keepers lost tons of honey during August, 
September, and October by not having a 
sufficient amount of supers on the hives 
to catch these late flows. 


eee 
Go South, “Go West, young 
man,” was the slo 


Young Man gan of Horace Gree- 
ley more than half 
a century ago. While there are lots of un 
oceupied territory in the land of the set- 
ting sun, this same Horace Greeley, if he 
were alive today, would doubtless say, 
“Go South, young man,” meaning that 
block of states bordering the south At 
lantiec and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala 
bama, Louisiana, and Texas have millions 
of acres of cheap productive land that 
could absorb millions of those unemployed 
now on the dole or under work projects 
not urgently needed. As we have pointed 
out in these columns before, we say again, 
if some of these millions of dollars now 
paid out in dole or work projects were 
used to send these millions now congested 
in our cities and towns in the Southland 
of milk and honey, and along with them 
competent county farm agents who knew 
the soil, it would solve the greatest eco 
nomic problem that confronts our nation. 

As it is, thousands of northern men 
out of their own funds are going into the 
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Everglades of Florida into Alabama, Geor 
gia, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, where 
the climate is and land is 
cheap. 

The Department of Agriculture with its 
resources could make a survey, locate 
these desirable lands and in co-operation 
with several states make many thousands 
of families independent. The Southland 
has many months of growing time when 
the North is frozen up. Crops could be 
started in March and April and the sea- 
son extended into December. 


mild where 


Write to your Senators and Representa 
tive in Congress and ask them if they 
can’t start a real, genuine, honest-to- 
geodness back-to-the-land bill. Congress- 
man Hon, Hugh Peterson, Jr., of the First 
District of Georgia, has, says E. G. Le- 
Stourgeon of the Beekeepers’ Item, intre- 
duced H. R. 8286 to protect homesteads 
already established. While this bill is not 
quite what we have in mind, Mr. Peterson 
is on the Committee of Public Lands. Per- 
haps he would broaden his bill or, better, 
introduce a new one along the lines here 
outlined. Such a bill if enacted would 
open up new bee territory on which there 
are practically no bees but where there is 
a diversity of honey plants, Get your rep 
resentatives in Congress lined up to favor 
such a bill if and when it is introduced. 


On to San An- 


N o t withstanding 
the heavy winter 


tonio, Texas, losses followed by 
perhaps the most se- 


Nov. 22-25 
vere drouth known 


in the northern white clover belt, indica- 
tions continue to point to this coming 
meeting as a record breaker in attendance 
and work done. 

The shippers from the 
states bordering the Gulf of Mexico will 
be there, we 
to meet their northern customers who in 
turn will pick out the shipper who has or 
ean give the best service. A few of the 
price cutters left a bad 
son, It is not price but quality and ser 
vice which the buyer of the North ex 
pects. Come and look over your man. 


package bee 


are told, almost to a man, 


record last sea 


A representative from the Government 
will be at the convention, we are told, to 
assure both the package men and their 
customers that the marketing agreement, 
which worked so well last spring, will be 
equally effective this coming season, 
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There will be special sessions for the 
bee inspectors of the country, and most, 
if not all, the states will be represented 
if not by an inspector, by a deputy. There 
is a growing feeling in favor of a national 
A. F. B. law not only to prevent shipments 
from states without protection, but to co 
operate with state laws already in effect. 
The bee inspectors as well as beekeepers 
will thrash some of these questions out. 


The American Honey Institute and its 
sister organization, the American Honey 
Producers’ League, will occupy no smal! 
part of the program. See pages 653 and 
695, this issue. Those who have never seen 
or heard Mrs. Jensen talk and demon 
strate how to use honey have a treat in 
store. Women especially should hear her. 


conventions will be a 
feature of the International. These group 
discussions are often the best part of any 
convention and it will be especially so at 
this big meeting for the program is not 


Unconventional 


overloaded to tiring lengths. See page 
695. 
Then there will be individuals and 


groups who, having packed their bees, will 
wish to spend the entire winter in the 
South. Many who come will stop to see 
package men in Georgia, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Not a few will wish to inspect the Gov 
ernment Bee Culture Laboratory at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. There are a dozen men 
there who are working out your problems. 
See July and August issues of this jour 
nal, 

If beekeepers wish to stay at the 
Crockett Hotel, where the convention is 
to be held, they should make reservations 
in advance. Where one wishes to get lower 
rates for a day or a week they can be 
secured nearby at rooming houses and ho 
tels. 

Most 
their flivvers. 


drive down in 
take 
neighbors 


beekeepers will 
When 
passengers he should let 
know. In this way the 
tation can be divided. 


one can extra 


his 


cost of transpor 


For those who for lack of time wish to 
ge by train the following letter from the 
Missouri Pacifie will explain: 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 16, 
Mr. E. R. Root, 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Root: 
As requested, we submit the following round 
trip fares from points indicated herein to San 
Antonio, Texas, 


1936. 
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Tickets 
Tickets good until 
good in Coach May 31, 
Pullman tickets 1937, 
From 30-day. 30-day. first class. 
Chicago, Ill. ... . . $48.60 $36.45 $60.75 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 48.60 86.47 60.45 
Detroit, Mich.... 62.80 45.55 74.75 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 66.00 49.15 85.75 
Cleveland, Ohio... 63.90 46.67 75.10 
Columbus, Ohio.. 55.80 41.27 67.35 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 48.60 36.47 60.45 
Toledo, Ohio..... 59.70 43.45 71.80 
Pittsbugh, Pa.... 63.90 46.67 78.40 
Wheeling, W. Va. 60.20 45.25 75.80 


Proportionate fares are available from points 

not mentioned in this schedule. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. W. CERNY. 

The program committee have been work- 
ing for months. It will be noted that the 
program (page 695) is not overloaded, 
thus giving an opportunity for discussion 
or group meetings. It will be noted also 
that our foreign visitors are given promi- 
Others who have 


nence, not been con- 
spicuous on the printed page or on the 
platfrom are brought to the front. All 


others can be heard in the discussions that 
follow. 


eco 
Introducing To those who have 
. . heard the appeal for 
Miss Willah funds by Miss Wil- 
Goodman lah Goodman, Fi- 
nancial Secretary 


for the American Honey Institute, at re- 
cent field meets, no introduction is nec- 
essary. If it were possible for her to come 
in personal contact, face to face, with 
every one of the supporters of the Insti- 

tute, cash as well 
as pledges would 
roll in so_ that 
there would not be 
a dearth of funds 
in the lean part of 
the year, which is 
occurring right 
now. 

Well, to 
who have 
seen her are 
presenting her 
with the hope and 
belief that when 
she asks for funds 
over the typewrit- 
er or printed page, to help you find a mar- 
ket for your honey, you will not only 
make your pledge but send an immediate 
cash payment on such pledge. 

The Institute has pledges that are good 
and will yield returns later; but to cover 


those 
never 
we 





Miss Willah Goodman. 
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expenses during that part of the year when 
the outgo of literature from the Institute 
is great and funds to cover postage is 
low, we need cash and that right now. 

Now, Mr. Beekeeper, as soon as you 
read this send a nice letter to Miss Good 
man with real cash in it. Remember that 
Mrs. Jensen, Miss Cranston, and Miss 
Goodman are your employees. 

In another editorial, on page 677, you 
will see how the Institute is getting big 
food companies to exploit honey along 
with their food products. The Institute 
must have working capital every day in 
the year. The appeals for information 
about honey that are coming by the thou 
sands should have immediate attention. 


eee 

Looking TowardThere has been some 
- discussion in all the 

a Disease Re- j,6¢ journals on the 

sistant Strain 


question whether it 
is possible through 
of Bees 


a series of years to 
develop a strain of 
bees that would be disease resistant, if 
not immune. While some preliminary work 
has been done along these lines by Park 
and Pellett, they felt that it was a propo 
sition that should be sponsored and work 
ed out by the national government in 
collaboration with one or more states. 

With this end in view representatives 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and representatives from va 
rious states met at Ames, Iowa, on July 
20 “to discuss methods and policies for 
conducting an investigation of the re 
sistance of honey American foul 
brood. Such an investigation was author 
ized by the last session of Congress 
through an appropriation of $7500 to the 
Division of Bee Culture, Bureau of Ento 
mology and Plant Quarantine.” 

This means that James I. Hambleton of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Beltsville, 
Maryland, will have general charge of the 
work. Co-operative work will be done by 
Prof. C. H. Gilbert at the station in Lara 
mie, Wyoming; by Dr. O. W. Park and 
Prof. F. B. Paddock at Ames, Iowa; by 
Prof. H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas; 
and by Professors Cole and Wilson for the 
University of Wisconsin. They will be 
further assisted by Mr. Harry Laidlaw, 
of Wisconsin, in controlled matings, and 
by Dr. A. P. Sturdevant, of the Laramie 
Laboratory of the Division of Bee Culture 

(Continued on page 697.) 
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Just News 





It has been suggested that beekeepers 
going to San Antonio wear a bit of yellow 


ribbon on their left lapel, so we may 
know each other, 
7 
“Beginning with Bees in Maine,” is the 


title of a new bulletin just off the press, 
by Charles O. Derks, Assistant Professor 
of Entomology, of the University of 
Maine. 

* 

The Central Control Committee of the 
Bee Marketing Agreement will hold its 
annual meeting on the afternoon of No 
vember 23, also on the 24th, at the Crock 
ett Hotel. 

” 


R, H,. MeDrew, Marketing Specialist for 
the A. A. A., Washington, D. C., who ap 
peared on the program at the Valdosta 
meeting, and was scheduled to talk at the 
San Antonio meeting, passed away just re 
cently. 

e 


The lowa State 
will meet November 1], 12, and 13, in con 
junction with the State Horticultural So 
ciety and affiliated organizations. This 
will be the 25th anniversary of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association. Dr. C. L. Farrar, 
of Laramie; Dr. O. W. Park, in charge of 
research work and the disease resistance 
program, and Prof, F. B. Paddock will be 
the main speakers. A good meeting is an 
ticipated. 


Seekeepers’ Association 


General Mills, of Gold Medal Foods, 
Inc., have reported to the American Hon 
ey Institute, a promotion of Bisquick and 
Honey for their fall feature. The display 
material for grocery stores shows a jar of 
honey and a jar of jam beside a plate of 
biscuits. The word honey in large letters 
appears on one of the posters, also on the 
Coronation menu. An excerpt of a recent 
letter from R. L. Brang, Vice President of 
Gold Medal Foods, Ine., to Mrs. Jensen, 
reads as follows: “Our interests in the 
promotion of these products are mutual. 
Through your various associations, there 
are many ways for you to acquaint bee 
keepers with this General Mills Promotion 
which will unquestionably reflect itself in 


the sale and purchase of a considerable 
quantity of honey, the movement of which 
might not at this time he otherwise 
stimulated.” 

e 


Prof. Russell H. Kelty, President of the 
American Honey Institute, also Professor 
of Bee Culture at the Michigan State Ag- 
iculture College, Lansing, has been sched 
uled for a trip to the Pacifie coast by the 
finance committee of the Institute. Prof 
Kelty will start for the West immediately 
following the San Antonio meeting. He 
will be in California from November 27 
to December 4, and will meet with the 
Oregon beekeepers in Portland on Decem 
ber 7 and 8, with the Washington bee 
keepers on December 9. He will also meet 
with Idaho beekeepers December 11 and 
12, and the Utah beekeepers on December 
14 or 15. Plans are under way to schedule 
bee meetings in Wyoming and Colorado 
during the period of December 16 to 19. 
Prof. Kelty is a commercial beekeeper 
with almost 1000 colonies of bees, so he 
is qualified to talk to beekeepers about 
their problems as well as about the Ameri 
ean Honey Institute. 


As noted in our September issue, Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, of Cornell University, was 
sent to Europe by the Rotarians in Sep 
tember to act in the capacity of Chairman 
of the International Service Committee 
of the Rotary International. He has now 
returned to his desk at Cornell again to 
serve beekeepers after an absence of 30 
days only. Dr. Phillips took time enough 
to visit Dr. Otto Morgenthaler of Liebe 
feld bei Bern, Switzerland, who took 
him through his laboratory. He writes: 
“Although it was Sunday, he had the en 
tire staff out and I saw great things. Es 
pecially valuable is the newly begun work 
on diseases and abnormalities of queen 
bees, a new field which they are finding 
plenty in. It would not be proper to report 
on this until they do so, so I shall say 
nothing about it publicly, but I suspect 
that there we have the answer to some of 
our own supersedure troubles. I am now 
trying to see if we can not start some 
thing of that sort here.” 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, October 2. 

Weather: Today finds 
weather over southern 
California practically 
normal, To be sure we 
have had thunder show 
ers in a few places. Es 
pecially is this the case 
in the mountain sec- 
tions. Sut even = in 
these parts the summer rainfall has not 
been up to normal. Timber and other 
growths on the mountains show the need 
of moisture. Occasionally we have what 
may be called a freak rain or thunder 
shower. One such oceurred about twenty- 
five miles from our place in which, over 
a few square miles in extent, three inches 
of rain is reported to have fallen in 40 
minutes. Houses, streets, and yards were 
flooded. A near-by lake caught the surplus 
water. Increasing cloudiness leads one to 
expect rain at any time now. 

Honey Crop: Honey prices are firm with 
buyers ready to buy all lots of honey no 
matter small. firm with 
slight advance as the season closes. Only 
here and there will you find a beekeeper 
with any honey on hand. 

Fortunate is the fellow who has a few 
tons of honey on hand as compared to the 
fellow who drew a blank this year and 
not only has no honey to sell but in some 
eases faces the proposition of feeding his 
bees. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in good demand 
at slightly advancing prices. Latest re 
ports from all sections of southern Cali 
fornia are to the effect that the crop has 
not been up to early expectations. 

Miscellaneous: 1936 will sing the swan 
song for many colonies throughout south 
ern California. One can speak with better 
knowledge of his own immediate locality 
than of others; but, after all, the unirri 
gated parts of southern California 
much alike differing only in the amount 
of rainfall, elevation and variety of hon 
ey-bearing plants. Small apiaries can be 
found wherein not a colony has stores to 
carry on until the new year. Some of these 
are within reach of the orange with sage 
und wild buckwheat all about. Orange 
groves farthest from the seashore seemed 
to yield much better than those located 





how Prices are 


are 


near the ocean this season. Another point 
is that those colonies that produced the 
most honey are today in the best condi 
tion for the coming season. Many apiaries 
were moved to the bean fields and the 
groups of little white boxes were a com- 
mon sight as one drove through this fer 
tile country. In those good seasons when 
the hills are all a bloom and 
every bush and shrub seems to yield nee 
tar, the greater per cent of beekeepers 
give little thought to moving their bees. 
Even those who the orange go 
back to their summer locations in the 
hills and remain there until the next 
spring. But seasons like the present tax 
all of a man’s resources in his efforts to 
get a little surplus and have stores for 
winter. 

Dusting on the tomatoes and peppers 
seems to have fatal to many 
Some of this was done by hand and in 
other cases by airplane. Instances of total 


mass of 


move to 


been bees. 


loss were not so common. In some cases it 
was loss of the field bees to such an ex- 
tent that only the queen and a small es 
cort of bees were all that were left of the 
colony. It is a pathetic sight as we found 
out years ago, to open a hive and see the 
queen with a few hundred bees crawling 
around over sheets of brood. It all hap 
pens so quickly and without warning that 
about all one ean do is to grin and bear 
it. While the territory in which these 
losses occur is usually small compared to 
the great field of beekeeping, neverthe- 
less every consideration should be given 
to the fellow who is unfortunate enough 
to have his bees in a loeality where dust 
ing is practiced to any considerable ex 
tent._-L. L. Andrews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, October 4 

Weather: For 
keepers who reeognize 
the be 
ginning of the beekeep- 
ers’ new year, the past 
six weeks, which in 
cludes the first week of 
October, has given us 


bee 





September as 





the best bee weather of 
However, not for the 
unfortunately, it 


entire 


the vear, 


production of honey 
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came too late for that—but for queen 
rearing, increase and introduction of 
queens the weather could not be better. 
Our live beekeepers have made good use 
of the opportunity, the result being a 
greater percentage of bees in good condi- 
tion for the coming year. 

We are still waiting for rain. This is not 
unusual; often our fall rains do not begin 
until November. When they hold off to 
such a late date we frequently hear bee- 
keepers say, “It indicates rain late in the 
spring, which is good for some nectar pro- 
ducing areas.” Early rains nor late rains 
alone do not guarantee a honey crop 

Honey Crop: The honey crop varied 
from nothing to a fair crop. To make any 
attempt to explain conditions and results 
brings to our memory the advice of EI- 
bert Hubbard, who said, “Don’t explain; 
your friends do not require it, your ene- 
believe it.” Surely this 
would prove true in any attempt we might 
make to deseribe the many conditions 
that influenced the honey crop of 1936. 
Suffice it to say the season is over, the 
honey is in the ean, buyers are plentiful, 
prices are on the up-grade and the bee- 
keeper who has a hundred tons or more 
of honey should be able to look forward 
to the 1937 season with hopes for still 
hetter things. 

Miscellaneous: We often find ourselves 
wondering if there is any other profes- 
sion, business or industry that produces 
so many surprises. One of our big pro- 
ducers tells us this is what keeps him in 
the business. He then proceeds to tell us 
his experience of the past season. How 
surprised and pleased he was with the fine 
crop of eucalyptus he received early in 
the season; then how anxiously he looked 
forward to the expected crop of sage. He 
had reason to expect a good crop for all 
indications throughout the winter were 
right for a crop. When the time came for 
moving in he was ready—sage ready to 
hloom. He moved in. In less than one 
week, instead of bloom and nectar, the 
weevil had destroyed all hope for a crop. 
The bees were moved four hundred miles 
to alfalfa and clover. Here again the 
prospect was bright, the alfalfa was ap- 
proaching the blooming period when a 
frost came and the chance for a flow 
from that eutting was gone. The bees 
were ready so he anxiously looked for- 
ward for the next flow. Before it came he 
found he would have to feed to keep up 
the hive strength. Arrangements were 
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about completed for feeding when the 
flow came on which took the place of feed- 
ing. For a few weeks a slow flow con- 
tinued and a few more surprises and he 
was able to get a fair extraction. Then 
the bees were moved to seasonal locations 
in the star thistle. He found the field 
overcrowded but his bees were in right 
condition and he got a fair crop. Now at 
the end of the season after all surprises 
and disappointments he has a crop. The 
secret is, he knows how. If a beekeeper 
wants to know how, he must read bee lit- 
erature which includes journals, attend 
meetings, hear the experiences of success- 
ful and unsuccessful beekeepers, know 
honey producing plants and their locality 
and be on intimate terms with his bees. 

Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


TEXAS, October 1. 

Weather: The weath- 
er during September 
was not overly suited 
to beekeeping. Heavy 
rains oecurred over 
much of the state. In 
many places heavy 
floods occurred, and 
while no reports have 
come in as yet it is most probable that 
there was a considerable loss of bees trom 
floods. Many fall plants have been in full 
bloom; however, cool, cloudy days have 
not allowed the bees to store any great 
amount of nectar. Indications are now 
that if clear weather occurs in October 
there will be a good flow in many parts of 
Texas. In the southern part broomweed 
and evergreen sumac are commencing to 
bloom nicely. ’ 

Miscellaneous: Because of the large 
amount of poison applied to kill cotton in- 
sects it was presumed that a large loss in 
bees would ensue; however, due to the 
prompt action of beekeepers and to the 
rains which made plants other than cot- 
ton available to the bees, the loss this 
year has not been large so far as reports 
to date show. 

The writer has just finished quite an 
extensive trip through southeast Texas 
and finds that the beekeepers in that sec- 
tion have made normal crops this year 
and that there is a returning interest in 
beekeeping. In many places preparations 
are being made now for both honey and 
package production next spring. The bee- 
keepers also were much interested in the 
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meeting of the International Conference 
of Beekeepers which will occur in San An- 
tonio, November 22-25. Many of them ex- 
pect to attend. Indications are that this 
will be one of the most largely attended 
bee gatherings ever held in the Southwest. 

Due to the dry weather of last spring, 
which produced no spring-like conditions 
and to the abundant rain and coolness of 
August and September many colonies of 
bees have swarmed not from hunger, but 
with prime swarms. This is somewhat of 
an oddity but the older beekeepers tell 
that it has happened many times in the 


past.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
eee 
SOUTH DAKOTA, October 10. 
- Weather: When the 


prairie is kind it is 
over-generous; other- 
wise, there is no rea- 
son in its scorn. So as 
if to make amends for 
the heat devastation of 
July the late summer 
and fall has modeled 
perfection. Rains revived the fields of big 
white clover during August and a sub- 
stantial flow continued until the latter 
part of September when scattered light 
frosts became evident. Last night we had 
our first freeze of consequence, the 
flow, which has continued to dribble for 
the past three weeks, is definitely closed. 

Honey Crop: Yellow and dwarf sweet 
clover yielded heavily during June after 
which the flow was stopped abruptly by 
the extreme heat. Barely enough to sub- 
stantiate brood rearing was gathered 
from big white in low places from then 
until the first part of August. Some yards 
were moved to advantageous locations at 
this time. The bees hit the deck to rocket 
the crop from a practical failure to a fair 
average during the succeeding few weeks. 
The total for the season ranges from 50 
to 100 pounds per colony in the eastern 
quarter of the state. 

One beekeeper informs he has just com- 
pleted the extraction of 20,000 pounds 
secured from something less than 300 colo- 
nies, mostly packages. 

Market: Price and demand are quite 
favorable with six cents or slightly better 
heing offered 





so 


wholesale. However, most 
beekeepers prefer selling a considerable 
portion of their either 


through stores. Demand in a retail way is 


crop direct or 
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fair with prices around 12 and 13 cents 
in small containers. 

Miscellaneous: Our late season has been 
ideal not only for catching a honey crop, 
but also for rearing, supersedure, and 
mating of queens and provisioning of 
hives for winter. Brood chambers are 
packed to capacity so colonies are sure 
to go into winter in the very best condi- 
tion. 

Most beekeepers are both surprised and 
pleased this year in making a comparison 
with other lines of food production. For 
instance, the potato crop will run from 
nothing to 20 per cent of normal, and the 
same can be said for the corn crop. Gar- 
dens were mostly a total failure and na- 
tive fruit is scarce as in the 
Klondike. 

A road within range of one of my yards 
is being regraded. It was a shame to see 
the lush mat of blue grass, which had 
sodded the ditches, being torn up. A friend 
suggested I drive along and fling out a 
handful of big white clover seed every 
little ways. It would prevent weeds start 
ing and furnish no end of delight for bees 
and passing motorists. Its a swell idea.— 
J. F. Norgren, Junius, S. D. 


cockatoos 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, October 9. 


Weather: The summer here has been 
wonderful. In our last report we said: “If 
only we get hot and dry weather for the 
remainder of June, the nectar should be 
rushed in from all sources.” Well, we just 
didn’t get it! The rain (contrary to cus 
tom on Vancouver Island) continued on 
and off until the end of June and the be- 
ginning of July, giving a rainfall for June 
of 1.98 against our usual .50 inch. In the 
beginning of July we had 1.90 inches of 
rain, making the unusual total of nearly 
4 inches of rain in June and July. The re- 
mainder of July and August all 
that could be desired with an average 
temperature of 60 to 78 degrees with no 
uncomfortable hot spells as was the ease 
in the East. 


Honey and Crop Prospects: This long 
continued rain spell and generally cold 
and cloudy weather right up to the sec- 
ond week in July, kept the colonies low 
in strength, and when good weather did 
come all the building up had to be done. 
This made an unusnay late start. Many 
beekeepers had to resort to feeding to help 
brood rearing, which is an abnormal con 
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dition on Vancouver Island on so late a 
date. But even then it did not save the 
situation, and 1936 will go down in his- 
tory as one of our worst seasons in bee 
keeping on Vancouver Island and the 
coast generally. 


Miscellaneous: The year all through has 
been one of the most disappointing on 
record. The bees made a very late start 
and brood rearing used up all early honey 
as it came in. Consequently there were no 
reserves and brood rearing stopped ac- 
cordingly. From then on the bees led a 
somewhat hand-to-mouth existence and 
did little more than supply their own 
needs. 

A new beekeepers’ association was 
fcrmed in one of the larger districts which 
included many new bee enthusiasts, and 
one wonders how large a proportion will 
still survive such a disappointing season. 
—Florence A. Greenwood, Victoria, B. C. 


NORTHERN INDIANA, October 7. 


Honey Flow: It is 
now October 7, and the 
bees are busy working 
on aster. Six weeks 
ago, with almost no 
rain from May 10 until 
August 15, there ap 
peared no prospect for 
fall honey. No plants 
in sight that would seem to afford even 
winter stores. Then came rain, an abun 








dance of rain, and as if by magic, hearts- 
ease and goldenrod sprang up in every 
low spot. Hundreds of acres of these flow 
ers appeared in all lowland areas, result 
ing in the heaviest fall flow in many 
years, in some of our vards, hives five and 
six stories high and full to the top. This 
in addition to a clover crop previously 
removed. We were fortunate in having 
strong colonies and an abundance of 
drawn combs. Others in this locality were 
not so well supplied. In company with the 
inspector, visiting more than a hundred 
apiaries, we found that in nearly all cases 
beekeepers had negleeted to supply suffi- 
cient super room or had been unable to do 
so; colonies with only one or two supers 
or in some cases, none at all; brood cham 
bers full of honey with bees bunched out 
side with no place to go. It seems that 
when it rains honey the beekeeper’s tub 
is nearly always upside down. 

Miscellaneous: Strange to 


say, there 
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was very little swarming. Notwithstand 
ing the heavy flow, it is not likely that 
there will be any great amount of surplus 
fall honey in northwest Indiana, owing 
to heavy winter and spring losses and to 
lack of supering. It is evident, however, 
that colonies will go into winter quarters 
well supplied with stores. 

The demand for honey seems to be quite 
active, due, perhaps, to the fact that more 
people are now employed. Of course, we 
have with us the ever-present price-cut 
ter, who seems to flourish in the land. 
Comb honey is retailing in this locality 
at about wholesale prices. 

A. F. B. is much less prevalent than 
formerly, due largely to prompt burning 
of all bad eases.—E. S. Miller, Valpa 
raiso, Indiana. 


MICHIGAN, October 19. 


Weather: September 
provided a heavy rain- 
fall which revived 
seedings somewhat in 
some districts of lower 
Michigan, after’ the 
drouth had apparently 
blanked the prospects 
for next year entirely. 
There remains much uncertainty as to 
what can be expected from these new ten 
der seedlings next spring. 

Honey Flow: The extreme 
drouth taught beekeepers and farmers 
alike, a stern which should im 
prove the tendency to grow deep-rooted 
legume crops for hay, pasture, and nectar 
flow. In the sandy areas of Michigan the 
honey flow practically stopped in midsum 
mer during the dry period, unless sweet 
clover was pastured in the vicinity, or 
alfalfa was left for seed. In the heavy 
soils areas where both sweet clover and 
alfalfa are used for pasture, hay and seed 
crops, the dry weather did not affect the 
flow as severely and the total crop was 
average or better. Alfalfa yielded well 
over a larger area than usual. 

Market: There is practically no distress 
honey in Michigan today. A considerable 
quantity, at least half a million pounds, 
has been sold for 6% to 7 cents f. o. b., 
the beekeeper’s dvor, during the past six 
weeks and a similar amount is being held 
for a firmer market. Retail sales continue 
on a slight advance over last year’s mar 
ket with the price of 5-pound pails rang 
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ing from 65 to 85 cents retail, except in 
strictly competitive markets where some 
misguided beekeeper persists in selling 
wholesale lots of 5-pound pails at 45 cents 
instead of 50 cents, in which case 5-pound 
pails are being sold for 59 cents retail. I 
still maintain that the honey market 
would be better off if the 5-pound pail 
were entirely abandoned as a retail pack- 
age. It is a football for the merchant who 
wants a “special” as a “leader” for week- 
end sales. 

Miscellaneous: Commercial beekeepers 
are more cheerful. The smart ones believe 
that honey is coming into the “fulness of 
time” of its struggle recognition, 
thanks to American Honey Institute, and 
they are planning a careful expansion for 
the coming year. Positively Michigan bee- 
keeping conditions are on the upgrade. 
Thanks to a Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Hon. Jas. F. Thomson, who has the vision 
to see the beekeeper’s problems and the 
courage to ask the legislature for enough 
money to properly handle apiary inspee 
tion, Michigan is gradually bringing foul- 
brood under control. Out-of-state beekeep- 
ers who thought they could flock into 
Michigan’s best bee territory without re 
gard for the law or respect for resident 
beekeepers’ rights, are finding that it will 
cost them to do it again. Commercial bee 
keepers are finding that instead of having 
to beg indifferent honey buyers to “help 
them out” in marketing their crop, they 
can sell ton or hundred tons 
to one account in one day for eash, at a 


for 


one one 
fair price, and it gives them courage to 
go ahead on a program of businesslike 
planning for the future with honey pro 
duction as their life work.—R. H. Kelty, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


UTAH, October 9. 
The honey industry in Utah is charac 
terized by a return of enthusiasm such as 
existed in the Bee Hive State before the 
great depression. In spite of the disap- 
pointment oecasioned by a thirty pound 
per colony crop in some sections of the 
state, a renewed interest is plainly mani 
fest in nearly every district. Some dis 
tricts of the state are obtaining much bet 
ter crops than last year. The average for 
the state would probably be around sixty 
pounds per colony. The larger producers 
have greatly increased their working 
stock and are planning to carry out a pro- 
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gram of increase for the coming year. 
Many young enthusiasts are coming for 
ward, whose presence and influence are 
going to be felt. Also, a number of dis- 
couraged beemen are coming back, and 
apiaries nearly or completely abandoned 
during recent years are being re-establish- 
ed and modernized. 

A vigorous attack is being made upon 
American foulbrood. Many sources of in 
fection have been unearthed through the 
co-operation of the county inspectors and 
the local beemen. Where disease is found 
it is usually burned, the owners being 
willing and anxious to have it done. It is 
the policy of the state to educate begin 
ners and those unacquainted with the dis 
ease, in its recognition and the only sure 
method of eradication. Some of these neg 
lected apiaries are being drawn upon for 
bees that show evidence of resistance to 
American foulbrood. They are being 
brought together into a central plant for 
study and experimentation, 

During the last two years the honey 
crop has been light in most of the hereto 
fore large producing areas and the price 
is correspondingly higher. In the large 
eonsumption centers 10 pounds are sold 
in priee ranging from 69 cents to 90 
eents. The 60-pound containers are sold at 
around $4.00. Carload producers are offer 
ed from 51% cents to 6 
eases furnished or 
ment is fairly good.—W. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


eents, cans and 
returned. The move- 
H. Hendricks, 


OKLAHOMA, October 12. 

Weather: Breaking a drouth that has 
been practically intact since October, 
1935, the rains of the last three weeks 
have added from 8 to 12 inches to our 
moisture starved ground. Needless to say, 
Oklahoma is a changed country agricul- 
turally. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop this vear 
will not average over 60 pounds and that 
among beekeepers who really try to pro 
duce a crop. Considering all those who 
keep bees, our state average would do well 
to reach 30 pounds. 

Honey Market: Honey prices remain 
firm in this territory with more inquiry to 
date from buyers than for several years 
heretofore. Complete failure of the fruit 
crop as well as many of the sorghum canes 
will elevate honey to a place of promi- 
nence on many menus this winter. 

Sales have been brisk and gradually we 
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are beginning to feel the results of our 
American Honey Institute in conjunction 
with the steady suggestions for using hon 
ey issued by the Kellogg Company. It 
may take years to raise the average year- 
ly per capita consumption of honey above 
the present 14% pounds, but to achieve 
this we must keep hammering away like 
the little drops of water on the large 
stone. 

Eventual success will considerably 
change the profession of beekeeping. 
Nothing else can do as much to make of 
ihe honey producer a specialist rather than 
the spiritualist he has just about had to 
be to keep his chin up these last three 
years. 

Miscellaneous: I sincerely trust that 
Oklahoma beekeepers, who although limit- 
ed in number, do make their livelihood 
from honey, will find it convenient, or 
make it so, to attend the San Antonio 
Revelation. 

With a renewed interest in the agricul- 
tural future of this state, beekeepers 
should equip themselves by their attentive 
presence at the San Antonio conference. 

C. A. Baltzley, Oklahoma, Oklahoma. 


eee 
VERMONT, October 8. 


Weather: This sum- 
mer has been too unfa- 
vorable to make the 
most of the good pros- 
pects we had for a 
bumper crop. June, as 
in most of the United 
States, was very hot 
here, but the second 
week in July we had a cold spell, appar- 
ently while the rest of the country swel- 
tered. It stayed cold all through July, 
some days cold enough to require a fire. 
August had some warm days, but on the 
whole it was cool. September was warm 
und rainy until the 25th, when we had our 
first frost, the temperature dropping to 
20°. October is starting off warm, and to- 
day it is warm and sunny, and trees are 
ali dressed up in their beautiful fall col- 
ors. The Green Mountains, a few miles 
away, are just a mass of brilliant colors. 
Two more weeks, however, all trees will 
be bare and our six months of winter will 
start. 

Honey Crop: As a result of the weather 
our white honey flow lasted only three 
weeks during the hot spell we had the 
last two weeks in June and first week in 
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July. The next three weeks of July, due 
to the cold spell, the bees gathered no 
honey at all. Just 200 miles to the west 
of us in the St. Lawrence valley the weath- 
er was warm at this time and they had a 
bumper crop. The first of August honey 
started to come in again, and what hon- 
ey! Wild carrot, goldenrod, buckwheat and 
honeydew combined to make a dark mess 
of honey. Honeydew flow continued until 
the end of September, and in one of my 
yards the brood nests are almost all full 
of honeydew. The eastern side of the state 
also had a heavy flow of honeydew, per- 
haps even more than here. 

There is no question but that will cause 
a serious loss of bees this winter. I hope 
to avoid some of this loss by feeding late 
and heavily. The proper thing is to ex- 
tract the honeydew, but disturbing bees 
this time of the year is also bad. We'll 
just hope for the best. If we hope in vain, 
southern shippers will get just so much 
more business. 

Miscellaneous: Feeding is now in prog 
ress and then comes packing. We use the 
permanent packed single cases in this 
part of the state. It requires the least 
amount of work and is very successful in 
bringing the bees through. 

The editors in October Gleanings bring 
up the question of tainting honey with the 
carbolie screen. It surprises me that any- 
one should have trouble of this kind. I’ve 
used carbolic screens for six years now 
and never had the slightest trouble. If 
pure acid is used and used only on the 
cloth of the screen, there isn’t the slight- 
est taint to the honey even a minute after 
taking the super off the hive. By adding 
only 15 per cent water to the erystals, a 
very little acid is needed to do the job. 
It isn’t even necessary to carry the acid 
around, but keep it at home. Simply 
dampen the screens hefore going to the 
yards and they’re good for at least 12 
hours of steady use. A beekeeper would 
certainly have to be pretty sloppy to taint 
his honey with the screen. 

Here is another trick I tried this fall 
with the carbolic sereen. Every fall there 
are always a certain number of colonies 
that end up queenless and probably have 
been queenless for months. With such col- 
onies I’ve never had any luck introducing 
queens by any method I’ve ever heard of, 
especially where such colonies are strong. 
On one such colony I placed a carboli¢ 
screen driving out all of the bees from 
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the brood nest. When all bees were out- 
side 1 plugged up the entrance with grass. 
Then I inserted a frame of brood, re- 
leasing a queen on this frame. I replaced 
the cover and two weeks later, the queen 
was laying full blast. Apparently driving 
out the bees made them feel homeless and 
after a few hours when they gradually 
worked their way through the grass, they 
were tickled enough to find a queen and 
keep her. If the hive has a drone laying 
queen, by placing an excluder under the 
hive body before driving out the bees, she 
can be easily found and killed before re- 
queening. It’s true I tried it out on only 
one hive, but they had already killed 
several other queens. Perhaps others can 
try out this stunt and let us know what 
success they have.—Chales Mraz, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont. 
eee 


ONTARIO, October 10, 1936. 


Weather: During the 
past six weeks we have 
had frequent showers 
along with many fine 
warm days, and the 
transformation h as 
been wonderful insofar 
as vegetation is con- 
cerned. At the end of 
most severe drouth in 





the and 


longest 
this part of the province today, October 
10, fields are covered with lush grass and 
in some places dandelions are in bloom, so 
that it seems more like June than October. 


gut the forecast today is for colder 
weather so no doubt frost will soon change 
things. 

Honey Prospects: How has this verdant 
spell of weather affected the beekeepers’ 
prospects for next season? Well, insofar 
as I can judge it will make little differ- 
ence in the drouth affected areas so far as 
the clovers are concerned. Freshly seeded 
alfalfa appears to be all right, doubtless 
due to the fact that this plant throws 
out a deep tap root as soon as the seed 
germinates. But alsike and sweet clover 
leeally, at least, have suffered badly and 
so far I have not interviewed a single 
farmer in our locality who says that his 
spring seeded alsike is any good. Yester- 
day I went over a ranch in Victoria 
County adjacent to an apiary we have 
up there, and although this ranch was a 
mass of wild white clover blossoms before 
the drouth killed the plants, I could not 
see any young plants whatever. With no 
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sweet clover or white dutch in 
sight, certainly it does not look any too 
good for beekeepers next year in these 
areas. 

Honey Crop: The crop in general for 
Ontario is turning out better than antici- 
pated a few weeks ago, as late blooming 
alfalfa helped out in many districts. But 
this late alfalfa is not altogether a bless 
ing in some places, at least, as this late- 
gathered honey is abnormally saturated 
with moisture. Just a few days ago I was 
talking with an official connected with a 
large concern primarily interested in hon- 
ey, and he stated that they had received 
some samples that had over 20 per cent 
moisture content. Of course, such thin 
honey is not suitable for table use and it 
would have to be used at once even if sold 
for manufacturing purposes. On the other 
hand, the white honey crop gathered in 
June and July is very heavy in body and 
in general a very fine sample. While the 
crop has not been so heavy in many lo- 
ealities and this ineludes our territory, 
yet prices have been higher than a year 
ago. At present prices are very firm and 
demand keen, especially for car lots, and 
T know of little honey available in large 
lots. For a number of years past we have 
sent a car to England, but this year the 
domestic market was the best and the ear 
intended for export moved out last week, 
sold to a local purchaser. 


Miscellaneous: While the bulk of our 
honey is now granulated, we have about 
a dozen ten-pound pails that are as clear 
as when extracted about July 12. This 
honey was taken right from the extractor 
direct into the pails and it was placed at 
once on the cement floor of the basement 
of our home, to be kept for our own con- 
sumption. It would appear by this that 
if real heavy honey is at once placed in a 
cool place and not agitated in any way, 
that it can be held quite a long time be- 
fore granulation sets in. We shall watch 
this honey carefully and note results, for 
if this will always delay granulation I 
see where we can use this method to ad- 
vantage in holding honey in liquid form 
for many who prefer it in that way. 


alsike, 


To date I have not learned just when 
our annual convention will be held in No- 
vember, but no doubt this information 
will be found in some other department 
of Gleanings. As usual we will expect a 
large attendanece.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Hive Tool for Cutting Out Can Tops 

Most beekeepers have a number of 5- 
gallon cans lying about which would be 
more useful, for one purpose or another, 
with their tops removed. They may be 
slightly rusted on the inside, or perhaps 
too rusted on the outside to serve as hon- 
cy containers. Or, perhaps, again, you may 
simply be in need of an open top can. For 
u long time the problem with me was how 
to get the tops off. After a few attempts 
to cut them off with plumber’s shears I 
gave that up as a bad job. A cold chisel 
did not work well, either. It was too thick. 
1 even tried a kitchen can-opener, and 
wore out two of them getting one can top 
off. They were too light. Then one lucky 
day 1 tried using a hive tool as a cold 
chisel. It worked perfectly. By cutting 
uround the top close to the flange cn the 
edge it makes a neat, smooth cut with a 
minimum of ragged tin to be flattened 
down, Such cans are handy for holding 
broken pieces of honey, scrapings of wax, 
cappings, for catching wax from the press 
or steam tank, and for processing honey 
when the amount is not sufficient to war- 
rant more elaborate equipment.—W. H. 
Hull, Vienna, Va. 

[The Editor has done this many times. 
A hive tool and hammer does the job ad- 
mirably. The can may be held between 
one’s knees during the cutting process.— 
Editor. } 

eee 

Idaho Plant Proves Menace to Bees 

For some time apiarists in the state of 
Idaho were puzzled by the death of large 
numbers of their bees. The bees died mys- 
teriously men began looking 
around for the reason. It was finally trac- 
ed to a plant known as Death Camas, 
which thrives in the brush above the 
third lift eanal to the south of the state 
highway where the latter leaves the pro- 
jeet of the town of Burley. Bece&& 
would visit the blossoms of Death Camas 
for nectar and die either en route to the 
hive or shortly after arriving. The field 
were killed and not enough were 
left to carry the dead ones from the hives. 
Apiarists are meeting the problem by 
moving their bees away from Death Ca- 
mas country during the period of bloom, 
which is from May 10 to May 20. Bees 


and hee 


west 


bees 


work on the blossoms of this plant at 
that time because the dandelions are 
nearing the end of bloom and other flow 
ers are not blooming. Sinee the honey 
from poisoned bees is not deposited in 
the combs there is no danger to human 
beings from that source. When pasture is 
scarce, sheep and other stock eat Death 
Camas and are killed. she plant has a 
bulb about the size of a walnut located 
six or seven inches below the surface of 
the ground. The flowers grow on a stem 
which reaches a height of from twelve 
to eighteen inches. The bloom is yellowish 
white, the leaves are from six to ten 
inches long and quite narrow, being only 
one-half to one inch wide. Eradication of 
Death Camas by removal of the roots, the 
only effective way, is a tremendous under 
taking. The only solution is to keep the 
bees away from it.—Henry Graham, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 
eee 


Eating Locusts 

In the January, 1936, number of Glean 
ings i correspondent interpreted the “lo 
custs” eaten by John, the Baptist, as be 
ing a kind of nut instead of an insect, as 
so commonly taught. It would be interest 
ing to know on what grounds the word 
“locust” is thought to represent a nut. 
Perhaps a study of the original word used 
for “locust” would settle the matter. It 
seems just as easy to interpret “locusts” 
as insects, for insects are used as food 
and medicine very commonly in the Ori 
ent. Dr. L. O. Howard, for many years 
the head of the Bureau of Entomology in 
Washington, D. C., describes in one of his 
books having a meal of locusts (insects) 
in a restaurant in Egypt and mentioned 
that in that country it was not thought of 
as anything unusual. In South China the 
country people eat the common field locust 
(Orya velor and 0. chinensis of the family 
\erididac), fried in oil, and long strings 
of these insects may be seen in the fall 
hanging in the medicine shops for sale. 
Water beetles (Dytiscidae), roasted, are 
also often seen exposed for sale along 
the streets. In the Orient it is not hard 
to believe that John, the Baptist, may 
have aten real locusts.-Claude R. Kel- 
logg, Foochow, China. 


—_ _ «ae oe 
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Another Use for Hive Cover 

When I open a hive with the intention 
of taking down one or more bodies, I lay 
the outer cover at my left, upturned, and 
parallel with the hive. As the supers come 
off the cover makes a convenient stand on 
which to set them. If they are placed with 
their far edges above the far edge of the 
cover, a space is left which will conveni- 
ently hold two combs. If a body is to be 
inserted into the pile, or the position of 
a body in the pile is to be changed, an- 
other cover is similarly placed at my 
right——-P. W. MeNeill, Moscow, Pa. 

eee 
Corn Cob Super Springs 

Did you ever mislay your box of super 
springs, or run short when you needed 
them right then? If it should happen 
again, try corn cobs. They make a handy 
substitute, for several reasons. If avail- 
able to all, as they usually are on a farm, 
there is an abundance of them. They are 
of various sizes, with varying taper, curv- 


ed in convenient ares. If the space is 


small they are easily split or broken to 
fit. You can always find one that is just 
about right. Best of all, the fiber is springy 
enough to hold everything snug.—W. H. 
Hull, Vienna, Virginia. 
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Aluminum Paint and Creosote 

In the October issue of Gleanings you 
ask if aluminum paint will lay over creo- 
sote. I have seen Mr. M. Stevenson, of 
Westwego, do this with good results, al- 
though he had previously painted such 
hives with white lead through which the 
creosote showed. I have inspected for defi- 
nite information wooden posts that had 
been set by the Louisiana Highway De- 
partment to keep autos from going into a 
bayou that follows close to the road, and 
noted that although these posts had been 
treated with creosote under pressure and 
painted with aluminum, no creosote work- 
ed through. I might mention that in both 
instances paint was used where the alum- 
inum powder was mixed with the solvent 
at the time of painting.—Spoerri Api- 
aries, St. Bernard P. O., Louisiana. 


Caucasian Characteristics 

When taking off honey and robbing is 
in evidence quick and careful manipula 
tion of colonies is essential to keep down 
robbing. On one particular day of bad rob 
bing in a Caucasian yard (we had no rob 
ber cages along), we walked through the 
apiary after taking off part of the honey 
and in front of the colonies which had 














This picture was taken recently by H. H. Root beside the Root Company office at Medina. Four 
countries are represented. From left to right: Sheldon Grattis, an Ohio beekeeper; C. G. Tollafield, 
formerly of England, at present sales manager for The A. I. Root Company, Medina; Wallace Nel- 
son, born in Scotland, at present a commercial beekeeper in New Zealand; E. H. Lively, a commer- 
cial beekeeper of Ohio, and M. J, Deyell, born in Canada, editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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had two and three surplus supers of honey 
and which had required 
work, we noted a greater number of dead 


more time to 


bees than in front of the smaller colonies 
which had yielded only a super or two of 
surplus honey. However, we noticed a few 
of the weaker colonies being robbed out. 
So bad was the slaughtering of bees that 
we had to leave the yard unfinished. One 
particular thing was noted concerning the 
Caucasian bees of which there were about 
sixty colonies. As violently as they rob 
hed and slaughtered each other hardly 
any of us received a single sting. So in 
tent were they on securing a little easy 
honey and protecting what they had that 
they paid no heed to us, although under 
normal conditions the hees of this vard 
would sting almost as bad as Italians. | 
have yet to see an apiary of Italians fail 
to sting violently when robbing is preva 
lent.—Clarenee J. Tontz, Creseent, Okla 
homa. 
ece 


Why Do Bees Persist in Going Contrary 
to the Rules? 

According to the rules, my bees should 
have died last winter. In the first place, L 
had to move them in zero weather, the 
latter part of December, causing them to 
break their clusters, and one hive had to 
he opened in order to remove an execluder 
hoard that had been left under the food 
chamber. As a result there was a large 
pile of dead bees in front of each hive. 
They 
time. After moving them I tacked news 


had had no protection up to that 


papers around the hives, covering with 
tarred paper. In spite of all, they cam 
through the worst winter in vears, and 
built up on wild erabapple bloom, giving 
y, per 


have since 


me over 50 pounds of clover hone 
They 


worked on sweet clover, and now in Sep 


eolony, spring count. 
tember they are working on goldenrod. 
H. B. Seward, Youngstown, Ohio. 

[It would seem as though some of the 
principles (so-called) pertaining to sue 
cessful wintering may have to be revamp 
ed. Colonies of bees, according to most 
authorities, should be unmolested during 
winter months. One heekeeper in Ohio ex 
perimented with a medium sized eolony in 
a single-walled hive during the past win 
ter, opening the hive frequently to study 
the winter cluster Strange as it may 
seem, this colony survived the severe win 
ter, built up to normal strength and stored 


a crop of honey,—Fditor. | 
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WINTER PROTECTION FOR BEES 
Packing Bees in Tar Paper and Dry For- 
est Leaves (See Opposite Page) 


l. Hive stand placed on level ground 
and filled with leaves for bottom packing 


ready for hive. 


° 


2. Colony in two-story hive placed on 


hive stand. 

3. Tacking wooden strip over projection 
of bottom board to form runway for bees 
and to keep packing material out of hive 
entranee. An entrance redueer with the 
intermediate entrance about 4”x°4” should 
he put in the entance under the cleat. 

4. Asphalt is obtained from roofers in 
hard chunks and heated in a pail over a 
fire. Note rag wound around end of stick 
ready to apply hot asphalt to paper. A 
larger pail than the one shown should be 
used. 

5. Tarred paper may be purchased in 
rolls about 100 feet in length and 36 inches 
wide, A piece eight feet long is enough to 
go around a hive. This length will allow 
for a lap of 6 inches and the two ends 
should he cemented together with hot as 
phalt to form a cylinder which is placed 
around the hive, the hottom of the eylin 
der resting on the ground. A lath is neiled 
to eleat above entrance as in Fig. 7 to 
prevent packing getting into hive en 
trance, 

6. Dry forest leaves, or in the absenee 
of leaves, coarse sawdust or planer shav 
ings are poured in on top of the hive and 
tamped lightly around the sides and ends 
and especially the corners of the hive 
\t least eight inches of packing is placed 
on top of the hive cover and leveled off. 

7. The edges of paper are then folded 
in over the top and a piece of tar paper 
is pasted on top, extending down on sides 
and ends as shown in the picture. The 
work is now complete exeept that an open 
ing should be cut through the paper op 
posite the entrance and the exact size of 
the entranee. 


Using String Instead of Asphalt 


Where it is impossible to obtain asphalt 
it is possible to use strong eord to hold 
the paper in place while packing is being 
poured in, also to bind the paper onto the 
packing during the winter. However, as 
phalt makes a waterproof job and is mort 
Jack Deyell. 


satisfaetory than string. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





What to Do With Honeydew 

Question This year the bees stored some 
honeydew in the supers before I got my honey 
extracted. I tried to pick out the combs con 
taining the most honeydew in order to extract 
them separately. I think that the poorest grade 
of honey contains considerably more honey 
than honeydew. Do you think this mixture is 
fit for human food ?—Sivert Ness, Minnesota 


Answer.—A honey of fine quality mixed 
with honeydew is not suitable for table 
use and is spoiled for the general mar 
ket. Bakers will use either straight honey 
dew or a blend of honey and the honeydew 
but, of course, at a lower price. A mixture 
of honey and honeydew, under state and 
federal laws, can not be sold as honey, 
even if the flavor is good. It must be sold 
as honeydew no matter if the admixture 
of honeydew is only slight. The remedy, 
of course, is to be on the wateh for combs 
containing honeydew, or, better vet, re 
move all good surplus honey as soon as 
the season is over. Honeydew usually 
comes on after the main honey flow is 
over. It may come at the time the honey 
flow begins to taper off. 


Protecting Unused Combs from Wax Moths 


Question | may not have occasion to use 
ill of my extracting combs this season. Hlow eat 
[I protect them from moths until next 
S. L. Marvin, Indiana. 


season? 


Answer.—The larvae of wax moth in 
combs can be destroyed by piling the 
supers of combs in tight piles, then plae 
ing on top of each pile a shallow pan in 
which to place some carbon bisulphide and 
over this an empty super to make room 
for the shallow pan. If the pile has six 
supers, two ounces of earbon bisulphide 
should be used. This will kill the larvae of 
the moth, provided, of course, the joints 
are reasonably tight to prevent the escape 
of too much of the fumes. The gas fumes 
heing heavier than air sink down through 
the combs in the supers. The earbon bi 
sulphide does not kill moth eggs, so it is 
necessary to treat the combs again in 12 
days to destroy the larvae that develop 
from eggs following the first treatment. 
Carbon bisulphide is very inflammable and 
should be kept away from fire. It is pref 
erable to treat wax infested combs out of 
doors. 


Partly Filled Supers for Food Chambers 
Question [ have a number of partly filled 


shallow extracting supers of honey that I would 
like to use as food chambers this winter. Do 
you think that these would be suitable, or 
should I use only well-filled supers’?—-R \ 
Stevens, Wisconsin. 

Answer.—It would be inadvisable to use 
the partly filled supers as food chambers. 
The eombs in food chambers should be 
well filled and eapped. Such well-filled 
supers help to insure an ample amount of 
stores during the winter. If you were to 
use partly filled honey 
in these supers might be consumed before 
spring and the colonies would starve. 
Food chambers that are left on colonies 
during the season and allowed to be filled 
during the main honey flow are likely to 
he well filled and suitable for providing 


supers, all the 


an ample amount of winter stores for 
each colony. There may be some honey in 
the combs of the brood chamber below 
the food chamber and if so all the better 


Cedar Lumber for Bee Hives 

Question [I have a chance to get some cedar 
lumber and am wondering if it wouldn’t make 
good bottom boards for bees, or would bees ob 
ject to the cedar odor’—Byron E. Neltis, M‘chi 
gan. 

Answer.—We sare sure that the cedar 
would not prove objectionable in any way 
to the bees. Cedar is a lumber seldom used 
around bee hives, but we do not think it 
would be objectionable. 


When to Put Bees in the Cellar 


Question I have about 20 colonies that I 
want to put in a bee cellar some time this fall 
When is the best time ’—J. A. Pouder. Minne 
sota. 


Answer.—During the latter part of No 
vember we usually have a few warm sun 
ny days which permit the hees to fly 
freely. This warm spell is usually follow 
ed by a eool spell. Directly following a 
warm spell that permits bees to have a 
good flight is a good time to put your 
bees in the cellar. The colonies should be 
carried into the cellar as carefully as pos 
sible with the hive entrances left open. 
The cellar should be absolutely dark and 
the temperature should range between 40 
and 50° F. The bees may be left in the 
cellar until next spring, in early April, 
when the first early pollen is obtainable 

Food Chamber and Cellar Wintering 


Question Ts it necessary to leave the food 
chambers on the hives during the winter while 
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the bees are in the cellar! I use shallow ex 
tracting supers for food chambers P. W. Wil 
son, Wisconsin, 


Answer.—Ilt will do no harm to leave 
food chambers on colonies during the win- 
ter, As a matter of fact, it would be pref 
erable to leave them on. This would save 
the work of escaping the bees out of the 
food chamber, also of taking them off. 
Furthermore, you would then be sure of 
having an abundance of stores for each 
colony, provided each food chamber is rea- 
sonably well filled with honey. The colo- 
nies may not consume much honey during 
the winter months, but they will need the 
honey next spring, after they are removed 
from the cellar to their summer stands. 
It is during the heavy brood-rearing pe- 
riod of spring that colonies consume a 
considerable amount of honey for brood 
rearing. The food-chamber hive may be 
somewhat cumbersome to move into the 
cellar and out again in the spring. Where 
colonies are wintered in single-story hives, 
with no food chambers, it is well to make 
sure that each hive contains an ample 
amount of stores for winter. 
Late Extracting of Fall Honey 


Question Usually during early October I 
have my fall honey extracted. This year, due 
to a late aster honey flow, I could not remove 
the surplus honey from the hive as early as 
usual because it was not properly ripened. 
While the honey may not be so thick as the 
white honey, I anticipate a little difficulty in 
getting it extracted. Do you think I should 
heat the extracting room ?—W. B. Stowe, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Answer.—By all means, heat the ex- 
tracting room before attempting to extract 
the honey. A small oil stove may heat the 
room sufficiently if it is not too large. It 
may be an advantage, also, to pile the su- 
pers in a criss-cross fashion to permit the 
warm air to enter the supers. You will find 
that the honey will extract fairly well at 
a temperature around 75 degrees. 

Pollen-Clogged Combs for Wintering 

Question.—I never saw so much pollen in 
combs as there is this fall. Some combs are al 
most full of pollen and in some cases bees are 
storing honey on top of pollen. Do you think 
so much pollen will be bad for the bees this 
winter, and if so, should I remove some of 
these combs and replace with other combs con- 
taining no pollen?—J. M. Waite, Kentucky. 


Answer.—It used to be thought that 
pollen was detrimental to good winter- 
ing of bees. Since some work has been 
done by government men to determine 
the effect of pollen on bees during the 
winter it has been found that an abun- 
dance of pollen for each colony going into 
winter is an advantage. Colonies amply 
supplied with pollen winter better than 
colonies with a secant pollen supply. Fur- 
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thermore, colonies well supplied with pol 
len build up more rapidly in the spring 
than colonies with a shortage of pollen. 
We advise you to leave the combs of pol 
len with the bees. See page 665. 
Theft in Outyards During Winter 

Question.—We have a few commercial honey 
producing apiaries about 75 or 80 miles from 
home. The are wintered out of doors, Oc 
casionally a few hives are tampered with dur 
ing the winter. Is there any way of preventing 


bees 


theft or pilfering in apiaries that are located 
some distance from home ?—C, Thornton 
Ohio. 


Answer.—-This question is a little diffi 
cult to answer. It is safe to say that the 
majority of people have a profound re 
spect for bees and will not go near them. 
However, there are incorrigibles in some 
neighborhoods who delight in pilfering, 
‘ausing trouble. If these pilferers would 
simply take a comb of honey and close up 
the hive, owners of the apiaries wouldn’t 
object strenuously. When hives 
knocked over and _ property 
that is another matter. It pays to have 
the owner of the property on which the 
bees are located, interested if possible, in 
the welfare of the bees. Such a property 
owner may help to avoid serious losses. 
think that hidden 
corner of a may be 


are 
destroyed, 


Some may apiaries 
away in the 
less liable to pilfering. This is not always 
the Apiaries within plain view of 


traveled roads may not be disturbed as 


woods 
ease. 


much as apiaries away from the public 
view. It pays to have the covers of hives 
fastened on securely, either stapled or 
nailed, so that covers may not be ripped 
off easily. The time may come when bee 
keepers can have insurance against theft. 
This, together with having organized 
county bee associations which are ready 
to co-operate with the local police in pro 
tecting apiaries, may help to reduce pil 
fering. 
Buying Bees Now or Next Spring 

Question [ am anxious to start beekeeping 
and I have a chance to buy ten hives of bees 
from a beekeeper who is moving away. Do you 
think I should buy them, or should I buy pack 
age bees and new equipment next spring? 
L. M. Draper, Illinois. 

Answer.—If_ the offered for 
sale are strong and occupy modern mov- 
able-frame with straight combs 
drawn from full sheets of worker founda 
tion, and if the bees have plenty of stores 
for winter, it would be all right to buy 
them. Be sure, however, that the present 
owner can furnish a certificate of apiary 
inspection signed by your state bee in 
spector. 


colonies 


hives 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





Guest Editor, 

Harold J. Clay, 
Associate Marketing 
Specialist in the Bu 
reau of Agricultural 
Economies, 


Washington, DC 





The 1936 crop of honey is being sold 
Millions of 
before 


with unprecedented rapidity. 
pounds were disposed of almost 
the honey had left the extractors, and 
many commercial beekeepers have already 
sold out, 

Thi ictivity on the part of buyers i due 
to their realization that th year’s crop 
short and may not exceed that of 1935. Judg 
ng from the thousands of unfilled orders last 
eason beekeepers could have sold many mil 
lion pounds more of honey if it had been ava 
able, and large buyers do not want to be caugh 
next spring without the honey which they will 
eed, 

Ther 
before, but never has there been such ace 


have been short crops of honey 


tivity on the part of honey buyers at the 
beginning of a new season. What is the 
reason for this? 

Many factors have ontributed to the situ 
ion, of course, but prominent among them 
the American Honey Institute. It was a favorite 
tatement of Dr. H. E. Barnard, who founded 
the Institute, that he wanted to make people 
‘*honey-conscious,’’ and Mrs. Jensen and het 
issociates have valiantly and effectively carried 
forward that program, Millions of American 
now ee and hear the word **honey . who only 
a few years 
tact with it 


Nowhere in the history of publicity has 


ago had no reason to come in con 


there been such an example of a food com 
modity getting such a tremendous amount 
of free advertising by the manufacturers 
or packers of other food products us the 
Institute has secured for honey from mak 
ers of breakfast foods, flour millers, the 
citrus industry, meat packers and cheese 
packers, to mention only a few. The eco 
operation secured by the Institute from 


teachers of home economies, and from 
newspaper editors, has also been a tribute 
not only to the value of honey as a food 
product, but to the ability of the Insti 
tute representatives to contact food pub 


licists effectively. 


Put to get back to the already depleted 
tecks of honey. Some contributors to the In 
stitute are going to say, ‘‘Why try to get new 
co-operation for honey this year when stocks 
We don’t need the Institute much 
1 just cut down my contribu 


or omit t this year 


ire so light 
this year, and I'll 


That sounds reasonable at first glance, 
but it does not take into account two fac 
tors. National advertisers have found that 
advertising must be kept up during pt 
riods of searecity of supply or a depres 
sion, or else the costs of regaining lost 
ground are very expensive. Again, given 
reasonably fair weather conditions ws 
look for a larger crop of honey in 1937, 
and the honey industry will then be very 
glad indeed to have the full effeet of a 
year’s work at 100 per cent efficiency by 
the Institute. 


Rather, by increased contributions the Insti 
tute should be strengthened and given increased 
personnel, The present organization, effective 
ind hard-working a t is, can only make 
beginning in the direction of what it could and 
would like to do 

For example, my recent trip to the west 
coast made me realize the importance of 
further work by the Institute in experi 
menting with honey of different 
different producing 
areas for the recipes put out by the In 
stitute. “Honey is not honey” 


toral 
sourees and from 
in the world 
of recipes, and separate recipes should Ix 
for different flavors, 
but for honey from the same floral sources 


developed, not only 
produced in different parts of the coun 
try. In faet, I hope the time will com: 
when different packers of honey will put 
out booklets of re« ipes, deve loped in con 
with the 


their own special brands. 


junction Institute, suited for 


g marketing problems | 
can not refrain from saying that I hope the time 
vill come also when the Institute will maintai: 
a project designed to place beekeepers and 
buyers in touch with each other—an office t 
which a beekeeper can write and say, ‘‘I have 
20 tons of whit weet clover and alfalfa 
new 60-lb. cans for which I will take 6% cents 
per pound, f. o. b., my station. Who do yo 
have listed that needs this honey?’’ And the 
Institute would reply with the names of firm 
written that they are in the market 
for honey of that flavor and at about that price 
fhe Institute could charge a commission for it 


Being interested in 


who have 


ictivities in such cases (with reduced rates for 
Institute members) to prevent criticism fron 
honey brokers and dealer Such a plan would 
Lid im correcting a situation such as arose last 
pring when hundreds of beekeepers were turt 


nz down inquiries for honey with the regretful 
tatement that their supplies were exhausted 
hile other beekeepers, only a short distance 


(Continued on page 702.) 
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Program 


International Beekeeping Conference, 
Crockett Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
November 22, 23, 24, 25,1936 


The and all 
programs will be given in Croekett Hotel. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

10:00 A.M. Crockett Ho 


exhibits, Cookery Contest, 


Registration 
tel Lobby. 
Final arranging of exhibits. 
2:30 P.M.—Exhibits and social gather 
ing in Crockett Hotel Lobby. 
Sight-seeing trips arranged at 
the pleasure of the visitors. 
8:00 P.M. Special serviees for beekeep 
ers at First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Pastor Dr. P. B. Hill. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 
Southern Beekeeping States Federation 
Day. 

8:30 A. M.—Registration. 
9:30 A. M. 


A. M. 


Committee meetings. 

Opening general session, Dr. 

F. L. Thomas presiding. 
Welcome to San Antonio, Fred 


Mally, Bexar County Agri 
eultural Agent. 
Welcome to Texas, Roy 5S. 


Weaver, President Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

Milum for 
\meriean Honey Producers’ 
League; H. F. Wilson, for 


Honey Institute; 


Responses: V. Gz. 


\meriean 


R. E. Foster, for Southern 
Beekeeping States Federa 
tion. 


11:30-2:30—Inspection of exhibits and 

social hours. 

2:30 P. M.——Business session, Dr. F. 1. 
Thomas presiding. 

President’s address. 

The Problems of the Southern 
States and the Next Move 
Toward Their Solution, Dr. 
Warren Whiteomb, Jr. 
Southern States Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

General discussion: Leaders in 


the discussion to be named 


at opening of session from 
those present. 
Reports of Committees: 
Fleetion of offieers and selee 


tion of 
for S. B. 
Exhibits, 
sightseeing trip. 
Beekeepers’ Buzz. 

F. W. Muth, Chief Drone. 
©. E. Heard, Sting Picker. 
The Defense of the Drone, M. 
KE. Darby, Zephyrhills, Fla. 
Short addresses and entertain- 
ment by beekeepers for bee 


next meeting place 
S. F. 
+:40-8:00 social 


hours and 


8:00 P.M. 


keepers. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
American Honey Institute Day. 


10:00 A. M.—Announeements. 


Greetings—An_ active Texas 
member, 
10:30 A. M.—President’s Address—Prof. 


Russell H. Kelty. 

11:00 A, M.—-Report of Institute’s prog 

ress. 
Executive Committee, 

GS. ©. 
Board of Directors, 

L. C. Dadant, Secretary 
Finance Committee, 

H. F. Wilson, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, 


L. W. 
It is hoped that all members of the 


Lewis, Chairman. 


Parks, Chairman. 


Board of Direetors will be in,attendance 
and be on the platform for official intro 
the 
Announcements, 


duetion by President. 
1:15 P. M. 
1:30 P. M.—Our Auxiliary Visitors, pre- 
sented by 
“The Ability of Honey to 
Absorb and Retain Moisture 
and Possible Practical Appli 
cations to Promote Greater 
Use of Honey,” Dr. R. E. 
Lothrop. 
“The Value of a Known 
Sales Policy,” Ruth Cooper, 
Traey-Loeke-Dawson, Ine., 
Advertising, Dallas, Texas. 
“The Possibilities for Honey 
Consumption in the South,” 
Sallie Hill, The Progressive 
Farmer. 
3:30 P. M.—“*The Commercial 
(Continued on poge 698.) 
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2:30 FP. M: 


3:00 P.M. 


Utiliza 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
each word in names and addresses, 


sertion. Each initial, 


longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 


figures in it), count as one word. Copy 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
as well as any number (regardless of how many 


should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 





CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 
CLOVER, comb and _ extracted. Howard 


Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y¥ 


~ FOR SALE—New comb and extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CLOVER and fall honey. 
neth Gallant, Meridian, N. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey, M. 


~ Sample, 10c. Ken- 
, a 


W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—tLight and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

WHITE clover comb and extracted honey. 
Porterholm _Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. 

FANCY new crop white clover extracted hon- 
ey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


white clover comb and extracted 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 
EXTRACTED honey, any kind, any quantity. 
Hi. Blitz, P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORANGE, palmetto, 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, 
LIGHT AMBER, 
new 60's, 7c; amber, 6c. E. 8. 
raiso, Indiana. 
NEW CROP- 
comb at last year’s 
Springboro, Pa. 


~ WELL-RIPENED clover honey in new 60-1b. 


~ CHOICE 
honey. 


or amber honey in new 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

heartsease-goldenrod, in 
Miller, Valpa- 


-Buckwheat and dark amber 
price. Noel J. Loucks, 


cans and cases. Sample on request. B. B. Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. Y. 
NO RAIN—Our extracted clover honey is 


exceptionally fine, heavy bodied. Case 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 


~ TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. Bar. 
rels and 60-lb. cans, 7 and 8 cents per Ib. An- 
thony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


~ OUR 1936 crop of Michigan clover honey is 
now ready for the market. Write us your re- 
quirements. E. D Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality comb honey, fan- 
ey, $4.00; No. 1, $3.50; wrapped or cartons, 
extra, 25c; extracted, white, 8c; amber, Tc. 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

HEAVY fancy white comb, $3.75 case; 12- 
oz., fancy white, $3.50; No. 1, $3.25; mixed, 
$3; white clover extracted, 8c. Light amber, 
7%ec. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


HONEY ‘PACKERS—Write us : for prices and 
samples on California and western honeys. We 
stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 108 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


or car. 











FINE clover honey, Edw 


Klein, Gurnee, Ill 
WHITE clover comb and extracted in 60-lb. 
cans, C. Holm, Genoa, Il. 


NEW white clover comb honey. Charles Guhl, 
Route 2, Napoleon, Ohio. 


LIGHT amber goldenrod at 7c. The . Vik Api- 


$8.40 per case. 











aries, Independence, Ohio. 
CHOICE white clover comb | honey. A. A 
French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 
NEW crop clover extracted and comb honey 
| for sale. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 
CHOICE white clover honey in new 60’s 
Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
EXTRA white extracted in new 60's, 8c; 


vans. Price on request. Sample, 10c. H. B. Ga 


ble, Romulus, N. Y. 
~ BEST quality 
Ib. in 60-lb. cans. 
Roaring Branch, Pa. 

HONEY FOR SALE 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
Greenwich St., New York, N, Y. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey, 8c “per Ib.; ; light 
amber, 7c per lb., in new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 
10c. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


QUALITY white clover extracted 


extracted light honey, 7c “pe 
Sample, 10c. David Conn 
, any quan 
265-267 





honey in 


mew sixties. State your requirements, L. S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

NEW crop fine white clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans. Price on request. Sample, 10c 


Meyer Toom, Route 4, Knoxville, Iowa. 


LIGHT comb honey, No. 1 and fancy, $3.00 
and $3.50 per case. Extracted in 60's at 7%ec 
per lb. H. R. Shelton, Parma, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ee T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE- —White clover sections 
About 300 cases. Fine quality. Fancy, $3.50. 
No. 1, $3; No. 2, $2.50. No. 2 mostly heavy 
with a little too many empty cells for firsts 
Holst, Lyons, Route 1, Mich 








buckwheat, 7c, F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 
WHITE a light amber honey, in 5, 10 and 
60 Ib. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, a # 
NEW crop white extracted, case or ton lots. 
Sample, 10c. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa 
EXTRA QUALITY heavy clover extracted, 
case or ton. Scott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, 
Indiana. 
NEW crop finest clover honey in new °90-Ib 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers, 


~ WANTED—Dark honey, also capping melter 
honey. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

WANTED—White, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. CO. Jankowski, Russell, Ill. 

WANTED—Car lots or less extracted honey. 
Mail sample. J. Hassan, 1700 N. Franklin St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED — Comb, chunk comb, extracted 
honey, all grades, any amount. Central Ohio 
Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRACT- 

a HONEY. Mail samples and best price. C. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoe, Wis. 

~ WANTED—Car lots or less: clover extracted 

honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 

som Honey Co.. 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


























FOR SALE 





YOUR wax worked into deep cell medium 
brood foundation, for 15c per pound, Fred Pe- 
terson, Alden, Iowa. 

ELECTRICAL uncapping knives with trans- 
former, 110-120 volts, 60 cycles, $14.00. Paul 
Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


~ WAX worked into comb foundation, “accept- 
ed in trade for supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 


~ QU ALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Onsted, Michigan. 











HIGH winds coming. Bee prepared. Install 
Whitehouse bee-tight hive cover holder and feel 
secure, 15c each. See October ad. R. S. White- 
house, 375 La Grange St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


~ BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 





WITH the aid of a well known candy manu- 
facturer we can now supply Handel’s Honey 
Bars, wholesale and retail. Send $1.25 for 24 
bars, post paid. Valley View Apiaries, Chas, D. 
Handel, Prop., Savanna, III. 


FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


SPECIAL — While stocks last. We have a 
limited supply of slighted damaged copies of 
the previous edition of ‘‘Starting Right with 
Bees.’’ Price, 30c postpaid. We also have some 
damaged copies of the new A BOC and X Y Z 
vf Bee Culture, which are priced at $2.00. The 
4. I. Root Co., Box G-7, Medina, Ohio. 

(Continued on next page.) 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued fom page 679.) 
in the bacteriological phases. In addition 
to all this the facilities of the Bee Culture 
Laboratories at Beltsville, Maryland, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Davis, Cali 
fornia, will be made available. 

Surely with this array of talent we 
shall know in a few years whether a dis- 
ease resistant strain can be found. In 
this connection, Mr. Hambleton in his an 
nouncement makes this comment: 

The fact that investigations of this type will 
have to be carried on over a period of years 
was repeatedly emphasized during the confer- 
ence (at Ames, July 20). All in attendance fully 
recognized that immediate results could not be 
expected and that it will not be possible for 
some time to come to distribute stock for breed- 
ing purposes. Those in attendance recognized 
the importance of not arousing undue hopes 
that the development of resistant strains would 
eliminate the necessity of using present methods 
of combating American foulbrood. To assure 
that the results of the studies would not con 
vey an erroneous impression, they reached an 
agreement as to the method to be followed in 
making public results obtained as the investi 
gations progress. 


Honey at a a certain brand 
Cuban honey 


$2.75 a Pound ye it is 


called) is selling at 
2.75 a pound and going like hot cakes, so 
we are told. This honey is alleged to have 
certain curative properties such as reliev 
ing stomach distress, bowel troubles of all 
kinds, asthma and hay fever; that it is 
good for boils, burns, and stomach ulcers. 
It is expensive, so it is claimed, because 
it has to be carried on mule back from the 
mountains and then by boat 600 miles. 
This added to export duty makes its cost 
run high. 

That this Aguinaldo honey or any honey 
will cure asthma or hay fever is doubt- 
ful, notwithstanding that some have 
claimed relief from the eating of ordinary 
honey. The theory is that the pollen in 
honey tends to immunize the patient to 
certain pollens that later cause irritation 
on the mucous membranes. 

That all honey will relieve distress of 
the stomach is true in many cases. It is 
well proven that honey does not in some 
people cause gas on the stomach like cane 
or beet sugar. It is also true that any and 
all honeys relieve burns, During the 
Great War honey was often used to allay 
the pains from fire and powder burns. 
These facts are a matter of history. 

That Aguinaldo or any honey will cure 

(Continued on page 700.) 
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HOFFMAN FRAMES, mail order brand, ae 
irately made $35 per 1000, f. o. b Medina: 
while stock lasts. The A. [. Root Co 
Ohio 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





ITALIAN queens. W. G. Lauver, Middletown 
‘a 

GOLDEN three-banded Italian 
each. Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle 


queens TD 


Alabama 


sjooking packages for 
Montgom 


SOLD out for season 
pring deliverv. J. M. Cutts & Sons 


ery, Alabama 


mar ket 
Howell, 


YOUNG three-band Italian queens at 
price, mailed anywhere any time. D. W 
Shellman, Georgia. 

WE are now booking package bees and queens 
for 1937 delivery. Inquiries invited. Citronell 
Bee Co., Citronelle, Alabama. 

SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens. See page 186 of 
March number. Send for price list, Allen La 
ham, Norwichtown, Conn 

WHEN in need of choice queens from hustling 
three-banded Italian stock, write White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 

THREE-BANDED Italian queens 


iny number, Alamance Bee Company, Geo. Elmo 


7T5e each 


Curt Mer Graham, N. ¢ 

READY to book our order for Caucasiat 
ees and queer 1937 delivery. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Cc Greenville Alabama 

QUEENS Italian Caucasians T5e each 
1 disco iI to dealers. Prompt, efficient ser 


Weaver Apiarie Navasota, Texas. Agent 


for Pinard nailless queen cage 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens We are book 
g orders now for 1937 delivery. Send us your 
rrders early and name delivery dates wanted 
Shipments start about April 5. Thank 
many 1936 customer Bolling Bee Co 
\labama 

A NEW SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS 
Three-banded Italian mailed in our special in 
troducing cage. Guaranteed to safely introduc: 


to our 


> BRie 
POLLINE 


normal quee nless colonies, or replacement 
frea if our directions are followed. One to five 
7T5e each Silver Rut Aplaries Phenix ¢ 
\labama 





DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL Dept. 618, Fair 
bury, Nebr. 50¢ yearly } months, 10« 





ELECTRIC PUMPS 





WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP 
Nothing to wear o1 
ause trouble suction lift. Operate 
cheaply. Money-back guarantee. Thousands sat 
fied users. Write for free catalog. Dept. 2511 
Micro-Westceo, Ine Bettendorf, Iowa 


Only one moving part 


28-foot 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED Exchange printing for honey 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville. Tenn 

WANTED—Honey, bees or beeswax for car. 
piano or band instruments. Scott Frazeur, 11235 


Dakin, Lansing, Mich 
NOW your bees are packed away make at 


excellent income selling my ladies’ silk stoel 
ngs especially before Christma Write Bee 
keeper R, M. Trainor, 465 Lake Avenue. Wor 
cester, Mass 
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PROGRAM INTERNATIONAL BEE 
KEEPING CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 695.) 


tion of Honey,” Representa 
tive of a large food concern 


“The Made by 


Honey Buyers,” Edward Bur 


1:00 P.M. Demands 
leson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
Winners of 1936 
Contest. 

Annual Banquet: J. M. Roly 


inson, toastmaster. 


Cookery 


1:30 P. M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Kintertaining talent from bee 
keepers led by C. L. Duax, Chi 


eago, Ill. 


ixhibits: 

1. Commercial Outlets for Honey. 

2. Entries to Third National Cooker 
Contest. 

3. Institute Booth. Foods prepared wit! 
honey, Institute Service, ete. Some 

one will be on duty all during thi 


convention. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


American Honey Producers’ League Day 
8:00-10:00 A. M.—Final committee meet- 
ings for all branches. 

10:00 A, M.—General joint session, T. W. 
Burleson presiding. 

Address of Weleome, CC. K. 
Quin, Mayor of San Antonio 

Response, Chas. E. Reese, State 
Apiarist, Ohio. 

Discussion of Honey Market 
ing Methods, led by Dr. M. 
C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 

11:00 A, M.-Appointment of Commit 

tees: Auditing Committee; 

Life Membership 


tee; Resolutions Committee; 


Commit 


Nominating Committee, with 
official delegates of affiliated 
associations. 

Reading of Minutes of last 
convention. 

Report of Seeretary-Treasure: 

Report of Standing Committees 
Legislative Committee 


Committee on Beeswax Tariff 


12:30-2 P. M.—Exhibits and social how 
in hotel lobby. 
2:00 P. M.—The Problem of Developing 
a Strain of Honeybees Re 
sistant to Ameriean Foul 
brood, James T. 
U. S. Bee Culture Labora 
tory, Beltsville, Marvland. 
Open diseussion of this prob 


(Continued on page 699 


Hambleton, 
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PROGRAM INTERNATIONAL BEE- 
KEEPING CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 698.) 


lem, conducted by Mr. Ham 
bleton, 
3:00 P. M.—Introduetion of foreign vis 


Jager, 


itors: Rev. Francis 
Mounds, Minnesota. 

Address: C. B. 
tario, Canada, 

Address: A. Vollotan, 
mane, Moroeeo, N. 


=, & F. 


Gooderham, On 
Sidi Sli 

Africa. 

Address: Arbide, 
Mexico. 

Address: Mr. H. E. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Coffey, 


1:00 P. M.—Final business, reports of 
committees, and election of 
officers, 

$:00-6:00 P. M.—Reeception and tea for 


delegates and visitors under 


the direction of B. I. Solo 
mon at the A. I. Root Co. fae 
tory and _ salesrooms, 537 


South Flores Street. 
SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS 
Apiary Inspectors of America 
Afternoons, 

November, 23, 24. 

R. E. Foster, President, presiding. 

Sectional program in charge of 

W. E. Anderson, La. 

Queen Breeders and Bee Shippers. 

Monday afternoon, 2 P. M. 

Robinson, Auburn, Ala., presiding. 

R. P. Taylor, Chief of the General Crops 
Section, A. A. A. Marketing Agree 
ments. 


Monday-Tuesday 


Baton, Rouge, 


work of the Control Commit 
by J. W. Newton, Baton 
La. 
How to 
Agreement, 


Discussion, 
tee led 
Rouge, 

Diseussion: Mar 

K. Har- 


Strengthen the 
led by W. 
Alabama. 


keting 

rell, Hayneville, 

Texas Beekeepers’ Association. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 

Rov S. Weaver, 

Report of Secretary, 

Short 


ports. 


President, 
H. B. 


and 


presiding. 
Parks. 


business session committee re 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
vorld’s new in both science and practice of 
ipieulture. Specimen copy post free 12 cent 
tamps. Membership of the Club, including sub 
cription to the paper 10/6. The Apis Club 

Illingworth, The Way's End, Foxton, R 

llert ingland 
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A very successful bee season is 


past. 


We are preparing now to make 
1937 even better by giving you the 
best 


in service, quality and fair 


treatment. 


Our cypress hives can’t be beaten 
for durability. Let us mail you cat- 


alog. 


The Stover Apiaries 


MAYHEW, MISS. 








QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS FOR 1937 


Another season is fast approaching and we 
have every reason to expect an increased de 
mand over the past season. We have spared 
neither labor nor expense to be better prepared 
to take care of your orders for any quantity 
properly and to make the season one of the 
best. Select breeding year after year is bearing 


fruit which is responsible for our bees becom 
ing universally known and the increasing de 
mand. Breeding queens selected from our Mani 
toba Apiaries is our foundation stock and many 
of these quenes have better than 600 pounds 
surplus to their credit. Daughters of these 
queens will speak for themselves and we are 
pleased to offer this higher quality at no in 
crease in price. Our experience covers both 
shipping and the receiving end of the line which 
enables us to better understand your wants and 
we put every effort forward to please you 
Marketing Agreement Prices are your protec 
tion for a higher standard of quality and 
vice 

Two-pound packages bees with queens, $2.45 
each, any number. Three-pound packages bees 
with queens, $3.15 each, any number. Untested 
Italian Queens, 75c each, any number 15% dis 
count to recognized dealers buying in quantity 
lots for re-sale only. 

The time to place your orders is now 
coming n and 1 fair volume 
Do not get left: place your orders in 
sured of bees 
ind satisfaction guaranteed 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


Tl liome of 


ser 


Inquiries 
of business is 
ample 
wanted 


nre 


time to be a when 


Safe rrival 


yout 


Quality oduet 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 697.) 
stomach ulcers is possible. Honey is mild 
ly antiseptic. If it will give relief in the 
case of burns why should it not help to 
heal up open sores in the stomach? 

That those who are pushing the merits 
of Aguinaldo honey have received a large 
number of favorable testimonials is prob 
ably true. If one pays $2.75 for a pound 
of a product he will expect much and if 
he is relieved he will furnish a testimon 
ial. 

Whether any honey is worth $2.75 a 
pound is not for us to say; but we do 
know that any and all good honeys have 
the merit of soothing the ordinary sur 
throat; 
when a fruit acid is added; that honey is 
mildly antiseptic; that it is also mildly 
eathartic; that it does not cause gas on 
some people like cane 


faces of sore relieving coughs 


the stomach in 
sugar; that it is almost instantly absorbed 
in the blood stream, giving relief in the 
case of exhaustion; that it is more easily 
assimilated than cane sugar by people of 
impaired digestion like children and old 
people; that doctors are beginning to ree 
ommend it. 

That Aguinaldo or any particular type 
of honey has extraordinary merits over 
any good honey is doubtful. 

The Aguinaldo people have done a lot 
of advertising for their product. Such ad 
vertising is reflecting very favorably on 
all honey. The drug trade, as we do know 
from personal contacts, is beginning to 
ask about the merits of honey as a medi- 
cine as never before. Some of our leading 
honey bottlers are looking with favor up- 
on the furor raised by the propaganda in 
favor of Aguinaldo honey. 

If anyone is willing to pay $2.75 
for a pound of honey, it is his right and 
privilege; but most of us will pay no more 
than 25 cents a pound for a honey that 
we would consider just as good for all ail 
ments. 

eee 


Score Again for Reference is made 
i under the general 
the American 


head of Just News, 
Honey Institute P“2° 680, to the ex 


tensive advertising 
hook-up of Gold Medal Foods and honey. 
Their heavy advertising in some of the 
leading magazines with a combined cir 
culation of over 8,000,000, their one and 
one-half hour broadeasts and the window 
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displays over the country, all featuring 
honey in a big way, means a lot to the 
beekeeper, who in return should buy Gold 
Medal Foods. 

Elsewhere mention is made of the fact 
that the Kraft cheese people have taken 
hold of granulated honey cream and hon 
ey butter. Their entrance into the field 
will be another boost for honey. 

Then there has been the effective adve: 
tising of the Kellogg Company for years 
hack, Nearly all their food packages, over 
a million a day, recommend honey. 

Again, there has been first, last, and 
all the time, the American Honey Insti 
tute that has been making contacts with 
all these food companies and many others. 
It has gotten the bakers to using honey 
as they have never done before. 

It was Mrs. Jensen of the Institute who 
made contact in the first place with Miss 
3etty Crocker of General Mills, Ine. Betty 
Crocker, be it remembered, has, for a cou 
ple of years, been featuring honey in her 
broadcasts of Gold Medal products and 
now Gold Medal is exploiting honey more 
than ever. Seore again for the American 
Honey Institute. It is doing a bigger and 
better work than ever before. 





Jensen’s Apiaries 


Bid vou a hearty weleome to come to the 
big International Beekeepers’ Conference 
to be heid in San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 
22 to 25, and extend to vou an invitation 
tu visit us on your way going or coming 
back. Due to our state’s extensive road 
huilding program, some detours may he 
encountered, but no roads will be so block 
aded that you ean not easily reach us. Be 
ing on Highways Mississippi 25, and U. 8. 
15, and also being served by Grey Hound 
Bus Lines and Mobile & Ohio R. R. re 
motely removed from flood menace, we are 
not isolated. 

Come South this winter and learn some 
of the reasons for our adoption of Dixie 


as a place to live and die in, 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


MACON, MISS. 


Hiome of ‘‘Magnolia State’’ Italians. 
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ROUND-UP U. 5S. MARKET REPORT 
. . . — (Continued from page 645.) 
(Continued from page 699.) plants, Often the fall flow A been exceptionally 
meats, % cup raisins, 1 tablespoon orange peel heavy, providing a surplus which increased the 
chopped). Blend honey and egg, add about size of this year’s crop until it is probably 
one-third of the sifted dry ingredients, Add sour about up to that of 1935. In most areas little 
cream and remaining dry ingredients which fall feeding will be necessary. Brood rearing 
have been mixed with nut meats, raisins** and was continued late and colonies generally have 
orange peel. Bake in moderately slow oven a good supply of young bees, with fair pollen 
(320° to 325° F.) for an hour to an hour and stores. Packing for winter is under way in the 
fifteen minutes, depending upon depth of loaf. northern tier of states. Late rains have placed 
Raisins are scalded first and mixed with clover plants in good shape over most of the 
hopped peel and then added to dry ingredients country where the plants were not too thorough 
ind nut meats. ly burned by the summer drouth. The move 
Fifth Prize—Honey Nut Bread ment of honey to market continues with unprece 
L cup honey, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons shortening, dented activity, and —_ other season has ever 
1 cup sour milk, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup nut meats seen the honey crop disposed of so rapidly at 
1% cups whole wheat flour, 1% cups white the start of the season, Inquiries from large 
flour, L teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt. Blend buyers continue and the market remains fully 
honey and fat, add egg and beat well. Sift drv firm, with an upward tendency in some sections. 
ingredients to honey, fat and egg mixture, Add Little export demand for extracted honey, but 
sour milk and remaining dry ingredients. stir western comb has recently been shipped abroad 
ring just enough to mix. Pour in greased pan, in considerable volume, chiefly to the United 
bottom of which has been lined with waxed pa Kingdom. With new products containing honey 
per. Bake 1 to 1% hours, depending on depth being developed and requiring a large volume 
of loaf. of honey, many beekeepers are already antici- 
pating a still further increase in demand next 
CHOICE clover honey, case, $9.00. Sample, ae — — making pleas Ser expending Se 
on tein & Sele Gaetan. web number of their colonies. Many commercial bee 
: , ~ a keepers are already sold out while others are 
FOR SALE—White clover extracted honey, retaining only enough honey to take care of 
in new cans. Prices on request. Sample, 10« definite customers. The market for beeswax con 
Frank R. Parmalee, LeRoy, N. Y. tinues to strengthen. 
WHITE CLOVER-ALSIKE, alfalfa, and light 
imber honey. New cans. Frank Rasmussen, 








(rreenville, Michigan. } 
WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. at 8e | 


per lb. Write for price on large quantities. Sam- 

ple, 15e, F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, O. Pure Italian bees and queens, bright yellow 

and three-band, Nothing but the best. Write us 
for your wants in bees. 

Honey gate for . 


| 
| 
60-Ib. cans. Screw | GRAYDON BROS. 

it on your can of Route Two Greenville, Alabama. 











; ure ready to fill 
jars or pails. It eliminates splashing and drip 
ping. saves time and labor, Works well with 
hot or cold liquid. Well made, nickel-plated. No 
ticky floors to clean up. Measure across top of : 
over for size wanted. For 1% to 3 inch covers | of getting bees when you want them. 
Only $1.00. plus postage. Weight, 1 lb. ERNEST | 
FAHLBECK, 406 South Springfield Avenue, | THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Rockford, Ill. | J. J. Scott. Winnsboro, Louisiana. 


|2-Month Subscription 44, 00 _— 


with Bee Primer - eee 


oa Bee SURNAL 


| Package Bees for 1937 


liquid and you 
Better book your order early and be sure 











American Bee Journal-—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
both magazine and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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NOTES 
NEW [JINGHAM fl For (Continued from page 694.) 
BEE SMOKER =" 


iway, were writing to me that their honey 
vas unsold and that they were receiving no in 
quiries for it. But the Institute can start such 
a plan only if its funds are increased. 
Unquestionably, the Institute is doing 





an amazing piece of work right now, con 
sidering its limited budget. People are 
indeed getting to know more about honey 
and honey products. The most outstanding 


uw 
=> 


example of increased honey utilization is, 
of course, in bread, usually in honey 
erushed wheat bread, and most cities of 


Seekeepers in many lands have ake : 
: any size, as well as many smaller ones, 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

] 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

: 

| been pleased with this most impor- 
‘ tant tool in Beekeeping. Your Bing 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
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now sell bread containing honey. Honey 
graham crackers are also being boosted 


ham Smoker is offered for sale by , 
in various sections, and I was interested 


numerous dealers. : 
to hear, on a Denver radio program some 


weeks ago, honey graham crackers being 
advertised over the air. And have you 


INSIST ON THE BEST 
neticed how many new “honey candies” 
Manufacturers of a complete line . . 
of Honey Extractors, one for every 
requirement. Send for printed mat 
ter. 


are seen in the stores these days? Some 
of these candies contain fully 30 per cent 
of honey and if they become widely popu- 
lar will use an immense volume of honey. 
The widespread nature of the Institute's 
| A. G. Woodman Company work reaches unexpected fields. For example, I 
TD MICH. have seen a circular from one of the divisions 
GRAND RAPIDS, of the Railway Express Agency which was sent 
to their route agents giving details of the Na 
tional Honey Cookery Contest to be held at 
San Antonio in November, and urging the 
vw agents to contact the wives of beekeepers for 
EDWARDS ROOFS the purpose of soliciting their exhibits. This 
x release alone has brought in a number of re 
*\\ Look better, last longer, quests from the agents for the rules of the con 
“ms costless. Protection from test, entry blanks and recipes. 
fire, lightning, wind and The cumulative benefits resulting from 
weather. Send roof measure- , ar , 
ments today for money-saviug the continued activity of the Institute 


price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. workers should not be allowed to lessen. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. | On the contrary, there is every reason to 

1153-1188 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO increase them and to allow the Institute 
to explore some of the other fields that it 
CARNIOLANS so earnestly would like to enter if it had 
CAUCASIANS the additional funds. By so doing, the 


whole industry would benefit, and this 





















We appreciate very much the past sea ; oie 
son’s business from our customers. At | Means that each individual honey produe 


ee — rushed, but me of 1? dealer, packer or other user of honey 
ylan r » take care o a greater olume of . ‘ - . 
planning t 1 care ¢ a greater volum would benefit. Let’s give the Institute a 


business for the season of 1937. 


ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. | Chance to develop! 



















Garon’s Package Bees and Queens for 1937 


Now that the 1936 season has come to a close, let us all send our contributions to 
American Honey Institute in order to further our individual interest in the great bee 
industry. 






We anticipate great demands for both package bees and queens next spring. We have 
solidified our business all along the line the quality, quantity, and our working forces. 
We solicit your orders 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
\GEMENT CIRCULATION ETC RI 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, OF GLEANINGS IN 
CULTURI PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
MEDINA, OHLO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1936 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss 
sefore me, a Notary Publie in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, personally appear 

ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law deposes and says that he s 

the Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, and 

that the following is, to the best of his knowl] 


edge and belief, a true statement of the owne) 
ship, Management and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
n section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
sher, editor, managing editor and busine 
thhanagers are 

Name of Post office address 


Publisher, The A, I. Root Ce Medina, Ohio 

Editors, E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell, Me 
dina, Ohio 

Susiness Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, O. 

2. That the owner . (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 


ind also immediately thereunder the names and 


holding 


nddresses of stockholde owning o1 

one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
uldresses of the individual owners must be 

given. If owned by a firm, ‘company, or other 
nincorporated concer name and address 
is well as those of each individual member, 


ist be given.) 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
Demuth Estate, Medina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Medina, Ohio; J. T. Calvert, 
Viedina, Ohio; Maude R. Calvert, Medina, Ohio 
li Hl. Root, Trustee A. I. Root Estate, Medina 
Ohio E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio Mabel K. Root 
Medina, Ohio; Il. Il, Root, Medina, Ohio; R. | 
Bostwick, Seville, Ohio Alan |. Root, Medina, 
Ohio: Trustees Profit Sharing Fund Medina 
Ohio 


Geo a) 


lders, mortgagee 

re holding 

int of bond 
If there 


That the 
ind other ee 
1 per cent 
mortgages or other securities 
one, sO state None 

4. That the two 
the names of the owner 
ecurity holders if 
of 
appear upon 


known bondho 
urity holders 
more of total 


owning or 


or ane 
are ire 
above, giv 
tockholders na 
not only the 

holder " 


but 


paragrapl next 
any contain 

ind ecurity 
the books of the 
where the 
the 
other 


they company 


stockholder urity 
hooks of the 
fiduciary relation 
corporation for 
that 


lso n cases or sec 


older upot 


rustee or in any 


company 
the 
whom 
the 
ment en 

and belief 


conditions un 


ippear 


the person 

teh ruste eting s given also 
d two paragra ontain tute 

aff 
the cure 
hich tockholders and urity 
not appear the books of 
tees, hold stock and 
other than that 
iffiant no rea 
person, assoe 


knowledge 
und 


full 


inces 


cing ant as 


who 


umst 
holders 
the 
securities 
fide 
believe 


ao upon company 


tru in a ca 
owner 
that 
corporation 


the 
than a ‘ 


pacity of a bona 


nd 


ny other 


this son to 


ha 
ition or 
indirect suid 


curities 


hia any direct in 
och bonds 
ited him 

That the 
thi 
through the mail 
cribers during the 


nterest 
or other 
by 
of copies of each 
distributed 
paid sub 
twelve months preceding the 
This information ts re 
publications only.) 
M. J. DEYELL, Editor 


bed before me this 2nd 


iverage number 


publieatior old or 


otherwise to 


sue of 
or 
«tute 


shown above 


quired from daily 
ind subser 
of October, 1956 
HAROLD ©¢ 


sworn te 
day 
WEST. Notary Publie 
M Mar. 27, 193 


expire 
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MERRILL’S 


t | PACKAGE 


BEE FOR i937 


DEPENDABLE 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 
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“THE ‘QUEEN’ OF 
THE CROP” 


We don’t have to tell you how im- 
portant a queen is. But we WOULD 
like to know that we have 
quality queens and can deliver them 
promptly. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHTRA, GEORGIA 


‘*Whore Satisfaction is a Oertainty.’’ 





Pz itiissttteeteee tee 


you 








ve 














We are now booking orders for package 
bees and Montain Gray Caucasian queens 
for 1937. Write for free circular. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
Brooklyn Alabama 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
Orders booked now for spring delivery. Subject 
to prevailing spring prices. 10% with orders. 
Write us for information. 


Shasta A\piaries 


SHASTA, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
Express (Office, Redding, Calif 
W. MOORE F. W. CHAPMAN 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Queens, 75c each. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 


GEO 








SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR LABELS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Write for Low 


SAVE 


Prices 


MONEY... 


Limited Stock 


5000 Window Cartons, 354x5x1l,,”. 
4900 Plain Cartons, 354x5x1l,”. 
: 8500 Plain Cartons, 414x434x13,”. 

49 Cases 5-oz. Modernistic Jars. 

50 Cases 14-0z. Modernistic Jars. 

46 Cases 8-oz. Paneled Jars. 

11 Strainer Supporting Screens (KD). 
400 Single-tier Wood Ship. Cases (12—414x1)4). 
200 Single-tier Wood Shipping Cases (12—4x5). 
250 Single-tier Corrug. Shipping Cases (12—4x5). 
200 Single-tier Corrug. Ship. Cases (12—41/4,x17). 

All quotations F. O. B., Medina, O. 





We have a few slightly damaged copies of the A B C and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture, which we are offering for $2.00 postpaid. 




















Bee Suppues 


MEDIN 


& 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


A, OHIO Bee Suppues 
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